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“ Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day ?” was the heavy-hearted 
question of the sons of the prophets to the heavy- 
hearted companion and pupil of Elijah, the fearless 
man of God in Israel. “Yea, I know it; hold ye 
your peace,” was the heart-breaking answer of the 
sorrowful and faith-filled Elisha. This has been the 
question, and this the answer, of many a Christian 
citizen of our republic day by day for now weary 
weeks of anxious waiting. That which has been 
recognized as inevitable in the result of our loved 
President’s illness was too dread a sorrow fer voluble 
comment. And when_at last the patient, courageous, 
heroic Christiam soldier was entering into his rest, 
the prayer of many who had watched him lovingly 
in all his course as citizen, as soldier, as legislator, as 
ruler, and as disciple of his Divine Master, was 
sincerely, “I pray thee, let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me.” Our whole nation, and many 
another nation, is in mourning for President Garfield. 
_ And now as the people with a rare unanimity have 
been together upon their knees before God for the 
sparing of the President’s precious life, may they 
still be as one before God in praying for a blessing 
on themselves and on their land, through the Chris- | 
tian example of him whom they mourn, and through | 
the lessons of his taking from them ! 





From a gentleman in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
we have received $100, and from “ V” of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, $1.00, in aid of Chloe Lankton. 

With a poet’s quick perception of fine shades of 
meaning Susan Coolidge finds added comfort in a 
vital clause of the Lord’s Prayer as rendered in the 
Revised Version, and she gives us a sermon in song 
accordingly. 


Drs. Ray Palmer and John A. Broadus combine 
this week in timely words to Sunday-school teachers. 
The one dwells on the mission, and holds up the 
true model of the wise teacher; the other points out 
some of the more important elements of success in 
Sunday-school teaching. 


Here we have had two lessons on the Ten Com- 
mandments, and yet one of our more influential reli- 
gious papers thinks that there ought to be more 
prominence given to the needs of personal character, 
and that “a lesson on honesty or truthfulness might 
not be amiss in the Sunday-school.” Has there, in- 
deed, been a lesson in the International series which 
might not fairly be made to impress the needs of 
personal character, and the practical duties of life? 
Every Bible truth is like a many-sided erystal ; turn 
it as you will, one of its facets sends back a ray of 
light directly into your own eye. 


And now is the time to have in hand your plan of 
review for the fourth quarter of the year, and your 
annual review also. Not at the close, but at the 
beginning, of the quarter is the time to get ready for 
a review. Unless you note what is really worth 
noting as you go over it for the first time, you will 
not be likely to recall it as noteworthy when you look 
back at it a few weeks, or months, later. In every 
lesson, as it is studied and taught, the superintendent 
and the teacher should have in mind, and should 
specially impress on the scholars’ minds, those par- 
ticular points which are to be recalled in review. 
Then, when your quarter’s close is here, your review 
is already prepared for. 

Are you having success in your work as a teacher? 
If you think you are, or if you think you are not, 
what do you mean by success in that sphere? What 
are you seeking to do? Is success the holding of 
your scholars’ attention to their lesson week by week? 
Is it the giving them an intelligent understanding of 
the Bible lessons they go over? Is it the attaching 
their hearts to yourself? Is it the securing their per- 
sonal faith in Jesus as their Saviour? Is it the up- 
building of them in the knowledge of God’s word, 
and in the love of their Redeemer? What is suc- 
cess, as you look at it? We do not answer this ques- 
tion for you; but we want you to answer it to your- 
selves. You can work and pray to a great deal 
better advantage when you realize just what you are 
working and praying for. 

There is no point where the Bible record and the 
claim of infidel scientists—not sincere and reverent, 
but skeptical and scoffing scientists—are at greater 
variance than as to man’s beginning in knowledge 
and character. The Bible says, that man started on 
a high plane, and gradually declined through sin, and 


| hands toward us trustfully. 


the neglect of his privileges. The scofling student 
of science says, that man started on a level with the 
brute, and has been gradually making progress from 
that beginning until now. Whenever a rude stone 
hatchet, or a bit of primitive pottery, has been found 
in some subterranean cavern, it has been claimed by . 
the doubter of the Bible as a new witness against 
Genesis. But the believer in the Bible has rested on 
the Bible story without having his faith cut to pieces 
by astone hatchet. As the Bible and all true science 
have one common Author, there is no danger that 
either one of them will destroy or injure the other, 
From no land has there come better material for the 
study of the comparative chronology of learning and 
art than from Egypt. In view of the recent remark- 
able discoveries there, a Cairo correspondent of The 
Nation has referred to “the growing conviction of 
Egyptologists [not of Bible defenders, but of Egyp- 
tologists, mark you!] that the earliest Egyptian 
civilization we know of is the highest, and that all 
that we know of is its decadence.” Why, the Book 
of Genesis tells usthat! “The oldest pyramid is the 
largest and best built ; the oldest temple—that beside 
the Sphinx at Gizeh—shows masonry since unap- 
proached ; the oldest papyrus—though as yet hardly 
understood—is the wisest ; and the tombs and temples 
of the Theban period are filled with extracts from 
ancient books not yet found complete.” That's it! 
All that is necessary to bring a scientist to the defense 
of the Bible story is—science. The real scientists 
are vastly more reverent than the sham scientists. 
Now, as in the days of Solomon, “ The sluggard [in 
science as in every other sphere] is wiser in his own 
conceit than seven men that can render a reason.” 





THE BEAUTY OF UNSUSPICIOUSNESS. 


No class of persons are more uncomfortable them- 
selves, or more uncomfortable to get along with, than 
persons of an habitually suspicious disposition. And 
no trait of character is more admirable and winsome 
than unsuspiciousness. Everybody likes to be trusted, 
to be believed in, to be counted above suspicion. 
Nobody can be at ease while he feels that he :. dis- 
trusted, or doubted, or watched suspiciously. Sus- 
picion is in itself repellent. Trust, by its very exhibit, 
wins and promotes confidence. 

Unsuspicious trust is one of the loveliest traits in 
childhood, A child’s first impulse is to climg in con- 
fidence—to cling to any proffered support, to rest on 
any outstretched arm. It is not until a child has 
learned something of the world of evil into which it 
has come, and of the differences between those who 
are in this world, that it begins to show distrust of 
pany. We can hardly question that one of the traits 
of childhood which our Lord set before his disciples 
as their pattern, was this child-like quality of simple 
and unsuspicious confidence, “Verily I say unto 
you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” It 
is always a gratification to us to have a little child’s 
confidence. We feel, somehow, that it is an uncon- 
scious tribute to our exhibit of character, when a babe 
in arms welcomes our smile, or puts out its tiny 
And explain it as we 
may, it gives us inward pain that any child shrinks » 
from us, or starts back afirighted at our look or 
voice, The loving babe is inevitably the lovely babe 
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to us. The. one who-trusts us thereby wins our heart. 

“What a dear babe that is!” we say impulsively of 
the child that clings to Wsa).6r that, cries after us. 

And as it is with the littl@ ones sojunuch more, with 
He‘who is trastful is winsome. He who 
shows,confidence in us attracts and holds us t him. 
Every sign of another’s suspicion gives us pain; and 
as the signs of suspicion’ multiply the pain deepens 
and intensifies, until “the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint ” in that companionship. 

An unsuspicious trust is child-like, but it is by no 
means childish., It, is a childish use of one’s knowl- 
edge of evil that makes one suspicious of all. Itisa 
true child-likeness that prompts one, with the growth 
of wisdom, to find that there is still ground for con- 
fidence, and that the more we know of the trust- 
worthy the more heartily and unqualifiedly we can 
trust them. 

“ And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
- Where no ill seems.” 

Both wisdom and goodness tend ta confidence. It is 
the poorly informed and the ill-disposed who, as a 
rule, are most suspicious. We see the reflection of 
evil experiences, and the proof of ignorance of the 
world, in the youth or the grown person who seems 
unable to trust his fellows. On the other hand, we 
feel that a wise head and a pure heart are indicated 
in that trust in those who are about him, which is 
sure to be felt and shown by the possessor of that 
sweet charity which “thinketh no evil,” which 
“believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,” and “ never faileth.’’ ‘Hence it is that an 
unsuspicious riaturé is so admirable—and so rare. It 
represents and evidences that spirit of Christian 
charity which the world sees. go little of, but which 
the world never fails to recognize and to admire. 
There are men who will not believe evil of others, 
They have always a word of explanation, or of apol- 
ogy, or of hope, for one who is spoken of slightingly 
or accusingly by others. And they never speak evil 
of another, It.is evident that they are often mistaken 
in others, aa that sometimes they are sadly deceived, 
We should not go to them for a judgment of one 
about whom we were ourselyes in doubt,,. We speak. 
of them, perhaps, ag too good-natured and too tender- 
hearted to be suspicious, But we cannot help admir- 
ing them for the very guilelessness of nature which 
their unsyspiciousness discloses, . We know that. they 
are to be trusted. Suspicious as we may be in our 
own nature, we give them our confidence unhesi- 
tatingly. “Such men are always lovable. 
Aside from what it ftidicates, the practical effect 

of ‘suspicioustiess, in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
is destructive of all enjoyment, and of all mutual 
profit, of companionship. To know that one with 
whom ‘we are in conversation is of a suspicious nature, 
liable to misdppreliend our meaning unfavorably, or 
to misconstrue our purpose and motives, puts us at a 
disadvantage in all our ‘words and acts, as surely as 
it discomforts and embafrasses us. Says Henry 


ventional ' or thoughtless interchange of words: 


“ Above all things’ else there niust be freedom ; there from the go-ahead West, that a complaint comes on this 
must be ‘eoiifidence—no suspicion, no fear. ‘Sus- | Point. 
picion is the ‘palsy of the heart ; fear is a chain of ice 
Half words are worse than silence ; 
and either'is death to conversation. To be genuine, to | those of this quarter. 


upon the tongue. 


erous tniveepareteiilons of our spirit at every point of 


encourage and stitmulate us, as to put us at our best 
with them, and to giye them new reasons for resting 
on the confidence they-already ve it us.” Such 
persons win and hold our gratefal gonfidence, and 
their unsuspicionsness. commands our admiration, 
even though ‘they seem to have little else to re¢om- 
mend them. Trust begets trust. But suspicion pro- 
vokes suspicion, and not even the light of an avowed | 
friendship can continue to burn in the stifling atmos- 
phere of doubt—expressed or implied. 
But is there no danger in urisuspiciousness? Is it 
incced always unwise to be watchful against possible 
evil, where evil has not yet disclosed itself? To be 
watchful against evil is one thing. To be suspicious 
of the good is another. To be on one’s guard against | 
improper or questionable companionships, and against | 
every improper or questionable word or act on one’s 
own part, is a duty which a pure mind and a right 
character will prompt to, unvaryingly. But to be 
suspicious of a friend whom you have found reason 
to trust, or to fear that your own words or, acts will 
be misconstrued by those who know you reasonably 
well, is neither -aiduty nor the prompting of a wise 
diseretion. Whatever danger there: may be in un- 
suspiciousness, there is more danger in its opposite. 
A child’s simplicity of trust is a better safeguard 
than a child’s suspiciousness could be. A true 
woman’s unsuspiciousness commands for her a rever- 
ence which the first sign of uncalled-for suspicion 
would dispel.': There are persons’ who deserve no 
confidence. With such persons one should have as' 
little to do as possible, and be’ always on guard with 
them. But one who is to be trusted at all ought to 
be above suspicion. If he is not, no suspicion of 
him will ensure his harmlessness as a companion. 
Every sign of wavering trust in him will tend to 
make him less his truer self, and render him less 
trustworthy and attractive. The surest way to put 
him at his best is'to show him that you see nothing 
lower than his best. 
If, indeed, you have a suspicious nature, you ought 
to recognize its unattractiveness to others, and its 
dangers to yourself. You ought, moreover, to battle 
and to pray against its exercise and its growth. Just 
s0 far as you are suspicious of others you must fail 
of being a friend or of having'a friend, of loving or 
of being loved; of enjoying conipanionships or of 
giving enjoyment therein. And just so far as you 
are charitably unsuspicious you will find pleasure in 
life, and give pleasure, and will make yourself attrac- 
tive to all. Unsuspiciousness is the outzrowth and 
exhibit of charity, and charity is the ¢hief of graces. 
“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 

“Tn Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concer? is Charity.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. ‘ 
This trying to keep to-day’s manna for next year’s 


is not from one of the old settlements ““ Down East,” but 


Here it is: 


Qut of the lesson system has grown a system of lesson helps, 
quite expensive, and in many respects unsatisfactory. A few 
years since, the lessons in Exodus were nearly identical with 
Many rival publishers got out notes on 
Now, those notes will not answer for this quar- 


possibly questioning, in our converse with them, so | 4g9. 


fresh lesson helps which were not prepared seven years 
And as tothe economy of the thing, why.there 2 
nothing on the fa¢e of the earth so cheap-as § 
school lesson helps! They are cheaper than pop-corn “i 
pea-nnts—and a ae deal better. 


Times change, but ‘peeeliaal do not. Lesson helps 

grow stale, buf the spirit and the metheds of proper 

prayer are fresh in every succeeding generation. There 

is as much of point and pertinency to-day, as a quarter 

of a century ago, in the suggestions concerning the limita- 

tions of prayer in the Sunday-school which are presented 

in a letter here given from an Eastern Massachusetts cor* 

respondent : 

T make the following extract from an annual report made to 

the Eliot Sunday-school, Newton, Massachusetts, more than 

twenty-five years ago, by its first superintendent: ‘ Perhaps no 

one part of our devotional exercises is sd little interesting and 

profitable, to the younger portion of our school especially, as 

the prayer; and,no one, perhaps, is so liable to be prolonged as 

to wander from the subject’ in view as this, I would say to 

myself, and to all who usually take part in this exercise, let us 

remember that we have to do with children, little children; that 

we come to the throne of grace, not to tell God of our neces- 

sities, our coldness and indifference, or the wants and woes of 
the community around us; not to pray for the heathen, the 
missionaries, the world at large, or even this community ; not 
especially even to pray for the church or Christians,—but we 
come to supplicate the throne of grace for a blessing upon this 
school, at this time, upon the word now to be taught, upon the 
teachers, the scholars, upon all connected with the school. The 
parents of the children may not be forgotten, and the children 
in our immediate vicinity, if such there be, who do not enjoy 
such privileges, that we may all be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost anew.” 

He who is called. on to lead a Sunday-school in prayer 
should have in mind the precise call that is made on him 
—to lead the school in its praying, not to pray for the 
school as he would in his closet. His every phrase of 
prayer should be a fitting phrase for all the school to 
utter or to re-echo, Hence the importance of previous 
notification, that he may be prepared to pray fittingly. 
A superintendent who would have his’ teachers lead the 
school in prayer, ought not to call on a teacher for this 
service without having given him timely notice that he 
is to do so. 


How common is the longing to walk by sight instead 
of faith! Yet how plain is all the evidence of the past 
that faith is better than sight to walk by. No evidence 
of the senses would in itself be convincing in favor of 
any great spiritual truth which is the comfort of the 
Christian believer. “If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” It is not to be wondered at, how- 
eyer, that there should be such curious interest in the 
possibilities of discoveries in the East as is shown by an 
Illinois correspondent who writes : 

What does science teach concerning the preserving quali- 
ties of sea bottoms? I have read that iron would last an ex- 
tremely long time atthe sea bottom. If this beso, may not some 
traces of Pharaoh’s chariots be found by diving or dredging? 
And what are the chances of finding Jacob’s and Joseph’s 
remains or mummies? I don’tsuppose these are nev ideas, but 
I have never seen any discussion of them, Wouldn’t it be 
glorious, if, in our day and generation, the crossing at the Red 
Sea and remains of Jacob and Joseph could be found ? 

How would it be “glorious” to have all these discoy- 
eries made? It certainly wouldn’t give any higher 
proof of the truth of the Scriptures than has already 
been furnished, five thousand times over, in the experi- 


. food, is sure to be an unsatisfactory experiment. Old | ences of men and in the disclosures of historic remains. 
Giles in afi essay on conversation—true conversation, | lesson helps will not be new lesson helps, even if they 


the converse of heart and mind, not the mere con- | are laid away for another seven years’ lesson course. It 


The mummy of Jacob is probably now in the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron, That of Joseph may be there, or 
it may be where it was laid away at Shechem. What if 
both of these mummies were brought out, and the ark 
of the covenant, and the pot of manna, and the tables of 
stgne were all unearthed, and the wreck-fragments of 
Pharaoh’s chariots were dug from the sea-bottom and put 
with the other relics? A sight of these, a touch of 
them, would not be likely to make a single convert to 








bé himself, a man must believe and be believed ; he | those lessons. 
Much of the best ter, since the lessons are not entirely the same. 


must trust, and he must be trusted. 


charm of conversation [of the'truest conversation, the 
converse of friends] consists in the self-revealing which | tendents, instead of buying “lesson helps,” to get some standard | Lord as his God and Saviour, No, no; 
"The scowl of a doubt quenches it |.commentary on the Book studied?” Ina few years they would” 


is thus prompted: 


as quickly as the shadow of a hawk does the song of a 
There are those whose suspicious question- 
ings of us, or withholdings from us, as we talk with 
them, chill and repel us, or even cause us to speak 
and act as if we merited suspicion; while again there 
are those whosé trastful bearing toward us, whose 


bird.” 


quick perception of our meaning, and kindly, gen 


The Sunday- 
8c hool worker who would be informed must get a new set of, 
helps. Would it not be economy for teachers and superin- 


have reference books on a good part of the Bible. 


supplementing as often as once in seven years. 








There is no “standard commentary "’ that will not need | record. 
It is all} ure, and not the Lord’s, 
right to have the commentary, A great many of the | the faint-hearted disciples of Jesus should be confirmed 
teachers have the Scott’s Commentary, or the Clarke's | in faith by the sight of the eyes, the word of Jesus to 
Commentary, which their grandfathers had, and they 
can find good reading in the old volumes; but those 
teachers will be way behind the times if they don’t have 


| the truth of the Bible’ story. Better evidence than all 
| this is supplied in Christianity itself, and in the daily 
| experience of every believer who follows on to know the 
it is not from 
lack of evidence of its truth that men ‘hold back from 
submitting themselves to the requirements of the Bible 
It is because of their will to do their own pleas- 
And even if one or another of 


| that long-doubting one would be, “ Because thou hast 
seen, thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” 
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“Forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every one that is indebted to 
us.”—Luke 11: 2. Revised Version. 


Forgive us; Lord, because ‘we haye forgiven,: 
Not as we have forgiven, is our, prayer ;, | 

Earth is so. lower far than highest heayen, 
Man is not eyen as the angels are, 

And thou to angels art as sun to star, 


Measure thy.pity, not in our poor scale, 
But in thine awn which weighs eternities ; 
We do.our little part, we strive, we fail ; 
Our wine of charity has bitter lees, 
Oiir best unselfishness seeks self to please. 
Our purest gold. with base alloy is dim, 
Our fairest, ftuit hangs tainted on the tree, 
Our'sweetest song heard by the seraphim, 
Would all distordant’and unlévély be 
Save for the charity’ they learn from thee: 
But thou canst pour’ forgiveness with a word 
O’er countless worlds, an all-embracing ray ; 
Beyond dur hopes, dur best deserving, Lord, 
Forgive us, then, and we in our poor way 
Shall catch ne higher as we pray. 


CHARACTER» ‘AND DESTIN Y 
" BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 

I see an infant sleeping in helplessness on its mother’s 
breast.’ It is not as yet conscious of its own existence. 
It is ‘without thought, or knowledge, or choice, and is 
capable only of what is purely instinctive and automatic 
—a weak and utterly dependent thing, a very trifle, as it 
now appéars. Yet I pause and look at it with wonder ; 
and as [stand musingly and consider what I know it is 
essentially and what possibilities are hidden in it, my 
wonder rises into reverence and awe. Isit not an embryo 
angel, or an embryo demon, that I behold? It has before 
it an unlimited existence, and is constitutionally endowed 
with the power of development and progress. Its future 
is altogether unknown. The mother who clasps it to her 
yearning heart cannot now conjecture what that future 
shall reveal.’ No mortal wisdom cai so cast its horoscope 
as to determine with any definite probability what shall 
be its fortune as its mysterious being shall unfold itself 
with years, 

But so much as this, nevertheless, I do positively know. 
The unfolding of this new existence will not be deter- 
mined by mére' chance. It is a creature born under wise 
and salutary law, and will find its good or ill, its enduring 
joy or woe; according as thé’ outcome ofits nature shall 
be in® harmotly with these unalterable’ laws, or, onthe 
other hand, shall contravene them; in other words, ac- 
cording as the yet latent elements of moral power which 
aré inherent in it, and ‘constitute it a responsible being, 
shall be rightly directed, or the contrary. The one grand 
question on which its whole destiny depends is this: 
What shall be the character which, intelligently and 
freely, it shall fashion for itself as the coming years shall 
meet it. Considered from this point of view, is it not to 
this infant, to every human being, a most momentous 
thing to have been born? 

Yet how slight a consciousness of this grave responsi- 
bility is ordinarily found in the minds of the greater 


on 





uumber who are seen advancing from the starting-point 
of life. Im childhood, youth, and early manhood, when | 
the development of mind and heart is in its initial and 
most critical period, iow few, comparatively, seem at all 
to comprehend the amazing fact that every day and hour 
is really contributing to solve for. each the problem of his 
or her existence, and to determine the eternal future, To 
awaken, therefore, in the minds of the many, especially of 
those in the earlier years of life, a distinct consciousness 
of what it really is to live, is of the utmost importance. 
The difficulty of doing it is one of the chief difficulties 
to be encountered by parents, teachers and ministers ; 
by all who would help their fellows to give a right direc- 
tion to their lives, It is a difficulty which must be met 
and overcome, however, or very little can be done to aid 
them in attaining the true end of their being. 

We have said that the oie question in relation to the 
infant on which the whole value of its being must de- 
pend, is what shali.be ifs character in the periods that lie 
before it? ;Let us.then request any of our friends—our 
younger friends especially--who may happen. to read | 
this article, to give a moment’s serious attention to this | 
thought. First of all, let us ask them to consider what | 
precisely is meant by character in the statement. Not 
certainly, mere reputation, good name, er estimation | 
amoung men our ‘fellows,—a sense in which the word is 
often popularly used; but rather the essential qualities. | 
which arerevealed in the infant, advancing into life, and 
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of possibitities, The outcome hae he 
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actual person, as for good or ey 





and influences afoand him. The hi hest concern of life, 
therefore, for every human being, really is, whether we 
think of it or ‘not, the development and practical direc- 
tion of the faculties with which God has ; so marvelously 
endowed us, and the formation of habits of thought, feel- 
ing, tfedtion. of moral judgment, desire, and choice. 
God has put us every one into a process.of education, 
with the wish on his part to make us good, exalted, and 
happy, but, at the same time, lays on us, in our freedom, 

the responsibility of making for ourselves a right or 
wrong use of the advantages so bestowed. To make 
character, then, is a constant necessity of our being. We 
cannot help it’ if we would, ' It is as if each one of the 
mighty multitude of mortals were personally and dis- 
tinctly called of God to build a spiritual structure that 
may be recognized of‘all as divinely beautifal and endur- 
ing, and may involve and fix for each his supreme well- 
being. To be tnmindful of this, to fail of actually 
accomplishing this, must be to fill one’s whole existence 
with bitter disappointment, 

Dwell thoughtfully on this fact, we pray thee—thou 
whose career of responsible action is now just opening. 
Thou art giving thy thoughts almost entirely, it may be, 
in ¢ommon with so many others, to what regards thy 
future condition inthe world, the provision which must 
tieeds be made for thy material comfort and pleasure; 
and art chiefly anxious to attain for thyself a position of 
honor, afftuence, and strength. But important though 
this may be, as one part of the proper business on thy 
hands, thou canst not fail to see that it is, afterall, a very 
subordinate part, a small matter, indeed, in comparison 
with the work of fashioning, and permanently fixing, the 
character which, as responsible and immortal, thou art 
to bear forever. This work, since on it immediately 
depends thy success or failure, thy joy or sorrow, thy 
glory or shame, for the course of thy eternal being, must 
rightfully take precedence of every ather, and fill every 
day and hour of life. ’ 

But this work of making character—how exceedingly 
great and difficult itis! The power of human genius 
has accomplished «many wonderful things. It was a 
great thing for Homer and Dante and Milton to write 
the three great epic poems over which charmed readers 
will bend, perhaps, for véry long periods yet tocome. It 
was a great thing to create the great pyramid, the tem- 
ple of Karnak or the Parthenon.’ But either of these 
things was a far lesd\grand and difficult Achievement, if 
one consider what’ it really involved, than that of creat- 
ing a character sublimely great and good,—such, for 
example, as'that of Daniel, or of Paul: Works of pre- 
eminent taste and art in literature, and the che/s d’ewvre 
of the masters in sculpture, painting, and architecture, 
have irideed been wrought out to be admired for ages; 
but most of them, at least, are essentially perishable in 
“heir nature, and are likely to be at length lost from the 
memories of men. A character conformed to the divine 
model and developed into completeness, is made to endure 
and be admired when the earth itself:has perished)» On 
the other hand, neither Thebes, nor Athens, nor Rome, 
nor any other place on earth, can furnish among their 
fallen splendors any rvin so melancholy to contemplate 


| as that presented by a character which, through negli- 


gence, folly, and sin, has been misfashioned into moral 
deformity, and exhibits the final, hopeless wreck of the 
noblest earthly work of God,—a human spirit originally 
bearing the image of its Maker. 

Is this, then, indeed what is going forward every day in 
these activities which I see around me? Has every 
infant, in its mother’s arms already resting on it the 
amazing responsibility of creating for itself a character 
which of necessity creates a destiny—-determines the 
entire value of its being? Have all these apparently 
heedless multitudes of joyous. children and merry youth, 
and busy and excited, men and women, each a personal 
life-work to be done, which for good or ill they are 
actually doing every hour, although they are so little 
mindful of the fact? Axe all the pleasant day-dreams: 


the fond imaginations, the brilliant plans.and. hopes, the | 


high ambitions and aspirings, the yearnings for fortune 
and honor and all forms of distinction in the world, with 
which these throbbing hearts are filled, as.a plain cer- 
tainty leaving daily eterwal lines upon the soul—etching 
on it; as with a graving tool, the image it is to bear in 
the coming a:es?,..Then truly, for me, for thee, reader, 
for every mortal, this life which we are living has a pro- 
foundly serious.significance. Hast thou profoundly pon- 
dered it? . Understandest thou what thou art thyself 





or, graving style, may clearly reveal what the picture 

he is to produce will be; and ‘a few lines engraven in 

earlier years upon the soul may distinctly show what is 

the image it has already begun to take. It may not 

then perhaps be too late, if prompt attention be given 

to the matter, to obliterate false lines, or to correct defec- 

tive ones, if such have been put in. But this, in the 

nature of things, cannot, be so always. The. process of 
making character, left to its natural laws, must steadily 

go on until a point is reached at which it cannot be 

reversed, Or éveh ‘essentially modified, without a miracle. 

Of what sort, then, is it now? Thou art living in the 
midst of God’s wonderful creation, beholding continually 
the order and beauty and grandeur of his works; and 
they are offering help to mould thy mind and ‘heart. 
Thou art subject ever to the varied disciplines of Provi- 
dence, and they are acting On thy sensibilities and affect- 
ing thy habits of thought and feeling. Thou hast in thy 
hands a divine revelation, and its truths and influences 
are always reaching thy reason and conscience, and leav- 
ing their impressions on thy soul. The mighty forces of 
evil, thine own passions and impulses along with the 
agencies of evil spirits and evil men, are testing thy free 
choices every ‘hour. Knowest thou what is the actual: 
result in the shaping of thy character, of all these things 
combined ? “ Say—is if the angel, or is if the demon, thatis ~ 
unfolding néw within thee? 

Haviiiz each of us so yast a work upon’ our hands, we 
should surely count it an‘ unspeakable blessing that wé 
have held out to'us thé helping hand of everlasting love. 
Who of us can hope to Become formed into characters of 
motal and spiritual symmetry and beauty, to be builded 
into'temples of tlie living God, to be adorned with the 
divine graces which will wear longer than adamant, and 
be more beautiful thin rubies, without the wisdom and 
the strength to be gained only as sought from above in 
all sincerity and earnestness? For a work so great, and 
involving consequences 80 momentous, no resources can 
avail one but those which infinite Love most freely offers 
to each in Christ, the Life of the world, and at the same 
time the ideally aed model of ies ts 


THE TEACHER, 
BY JOHN Ai BROADUS) D:Di, LLID: 


There are, every year, many thousands of new teachers 
coming forward. To them may be offered a few thoughts, 
perhaps so familiar to the experienced as to bé considered 
searcély worth mentioning. I am persuaded, as regards 
both preachers and’ ‘teachers, that what the’ experienced 
know ‘most familiarly aré just the points a8 to which 
beginners most need instruction or suggestion. 

Few things are $0 important in Sunday-school teach- 
ing as the homely virtues of regularity and punctuality. 
A Sunday-school class is usually an organization with 
little cohesion ; and it will go to pieces very readily if the 
teacher fails to be always present, and present at the 
moment of opéning. Do lay this to heart. Ifyou do 
not mean ‘to be regular and punctual, better not under- 
take the work. If you have undertaken it, make it a 
matter of ambition, honor, affection, conscience, to go, 
and to go in good time. Better spare, fair sister, some of 
those last touches at the glass, if necessary in order to 
wear the precious ornament of punctuality. Have a 
care, worthy brother, lest, if often late, the boys conclude 
you are lazy ; for laziness in a teacher is with boys fatal 
to respect, an unpardonable sin. 

The two great requisites to effective Sunday-sciool 
teaching are to! know children and to know the Bible. 
And in both cases loving is ati indispensable condition of 
knowing. Pascal says, “‘ In othér matters, we must know 
in order to love; in’religion, we must love in order to 
know.” But, as often happeris with antitheses, he exag- 
gerates thedifference. Everywhere we must love in order 
to know thoroughly,—unless, perchance, hate may some- 
times have a similar result. 

We can know children orily by much loving fyaad! 
course with children. A young minister of my acquaint- 
aneé was, in the early years of his ministry, unable to 
speak to the children. When asked to speak in Sunday- 
school, he would address only the parents, the teachers, 
the brethren generally, getting away to these even when 
he tried at the outset to address the little ones. People 
reckoned this strange, for he was thought to excel in 
simplicity of style, and why should he not ‘speak ‘well ‘tu 
children? Ten years later, he became very fond of speak- 
ing to them, and very acceptable. What was the explana- 
tion? He had been, as it afterwards came out, the 
youngest child of the family, much younger than the 


| others, and had grown up without childish associates a! 


home, and with a positive dislike for babies. But bY 


which make him what he is, as » tational, free, responsible | becoming? A few strokes only from the artist’s crayon | this time his own children had drawn out his warmest 
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affections, and intercourse with them had given him some 
knowledge of the nature and ways of little children; 
this wrought the change. So to know children better 
you must mix with them, not only talking éo them, but 
getting them to talk freely to you, and to one another in 
your presence, If there is not ample opportunity for 
this at your home, seek it in other homes; give all the 
time you can spare to it, and in twelve months you will 
yourself be conscious of a difference which your pupils 
will have felt much sooner. And not only as to little 
children, Young men and young ladies, just fairly 
grown, are apt to have a great contempt for half-grown 
boys and girls, who are in truth often very intractable, 
and sorely try the patience, and dishearten the loving 
hopes of the most faithful parents. But mix freely with 
these youngsters, Look out for what is pleasant in them, 
and promising. You will sometimes find in a particu- 
larly hard case certain traits so pleasing as to delight 
you with a joy of discovery, like one who has discovered 
gold beneath a surface which to other people is unattrac- 
tive. I was once walking with a lady in the early morn- 
ing, when a very large millipede was seen crossing the 
walk. The lady screamed, and shrank back; but Istooped 
and began to express admiration of its bright colors, 
glittering with dew from the grass it had just left, and of 
the beautiful wavy motion, beginning at the head and 
propagated throughout its length, like wheat waving in 
the wind. Then I called the lady to observe, and pres- 
ently she, too, stooped and was filled with admiring 
pleasure. Try such an experiment on yourself as _re- 
gards some specially intractable boy or girl. 

The other requisite is to know the Bible. You are 
like an interpreter from one language into another, who 
must know both the languages well or he will blunder. 
You are to bring home the truths of the Bible to the 
mind, heart, conscience, life, of these particular pupils, 
Who in the world needs to know the Bible if you do not? 
In order to general knowledge of the Bible, there are 
three distinct ways of reading it, of which teachers 
absolutely need to maintain two, and would be greatly 
profited by the third. (1.) You read short portions in 
connection with private devotions and family worship. 
(2.) You, read rapidly, several pages a day at least, in 
order to extend and freshen your general acquaintance 
with Bible history, precepts, phrases. (3.) It is also in- 
dispensable for ministers, and exceedingly desirable for 
teachers, to spend time every day upon the special study 
of some particular book, or other portion of Scripture, 
using commentaries and other helps, and going, as thor- 
oughly as possible, into the connection and exact mean- 
ing of the few sentences that they examined. Now, if you 
cannot thus study other parts of Scripture, you can and 
must practice this method as to your Sunday-school les- 
son for next Sunday, Get it into your mind on the pre- 
ceding Sunday afternoon or evening. Look at it more 
or less, with varied helps, if accessible, on every day of 
the week, and think of it when walking or riding, or 
engaged in any occupation which leaves room to think, 
Thus make yourself thoroughly familiar with the lesson; 
ask yourself repeatedly which points ought especially to 
be explained or applied, and how you can explain this, 
or apply that, to precisely your class. You will then 
meet the class with your mind interested in the lessen, 
and will talk about it with such clearness, brightness, 
contagious enthusiasm, as are possible only in speaking 
of what we thoroughly know, warmly love, and regard 
as of very great value to those we are addressing. 

Acquire loving knowledge of children and of the Bible, 
and you are sure to do good, through prayer and patience. 
Take often into your place of private prayer a list of 
your class, and pray for one or two each day. And re- 
member that “‘ ye have need of patience.” Be eager for 
speedy results, but “let us not. be weary in well doing; 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” I was 
talking last winter with a very eminent man of business 
who has achieved wonderful success, I asked: “Is 
it not true that in all the most diverse human pursuits, 
the qualities that bring success are much the same,— 
intelligence, industry, honesty, etc.?’’ “Yes,” he said, 
“and what we call stick.” Sunday-school teacher, stick | 


DESERT-LIVING. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
One of the questions which has perplexed Bible 
students in connection with the story of the desert life of 
the Israelites, is the possibility of so great a multitude 


finding sustenance in that sterile region. Even the 
recorded miracle of the manna has not been sufficient to 
bring the story within the range of human probability, 
in the minds of many; and returned travelers from the 
desert are sure to be asked: “ Did you see anything that 





o ian 
ne bility.of support in the desert, for 
Taraclites ?” 

od of eesventing for the story as it 

r. at that time the now desert 

yooded and watered; and the changes 
in this direction which have taken place in Palestine, 
are pointed to in corroboration of this view. But what- 
ever is now the likeness of lower Palestine and the Des- 
ert of Sinai, it is plain that then Palestine was called “a 
good land; a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates; a land of oil olive and honey;” while the 
desert was called a “ waste howling wilderness, wherein 
were fiery serpents, and scorpions and drought, where 
there was no water ;” and even at one of its richer oases 
it was said: “ It is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, 
or of pomegranates ; neither is there any water to drink.” 
There were doubtless more trees, in certain districts of 
the peninsula, a few centuries ago, than now ; but every- 
thing would go to show that the main features of that 
peninsula stand to-day as they have stood for forty cen- 
turies, and that the differences between earlier ages and 
now in the productiveness of any portion of its land are 
only such as the existence or the lack of cultivation would 
produce, From all that would appear in crossing that 
desert, it would be as easy for such a multitude to be 
sustained there now as at any former period, and the 
need of a miraculous supplement to the ordinary pro- 
visions of nature would be as imperative, Moreover, 
there is far less difficulty in sustaining such a people in 
such a region, and the amount of aid by miracle requisite 
to their full supply of food and drink is smaller, than 
would be by one unfamiliar with desert life 

If you suppose that a Bedawi requires the food of an 
ordinary American or English able-bodied man, you may 
well wonder how he gets it on the desert. But when you 
understand how little it takes to keep a Bedawi alive, 
you will have no wonder that he can live, on the desert, 
or anywhere—in time of plenty or famine. And if you 
think that the standard of home-living is the ordinary 
standard of pioneer-life or campaigning, you will lose 
sight of the vast difference, shown in the Bible story, 
between the Israelites by the flesh-pots of Egypt and 
the Israelites amid their murmuring privations in the 
wilderness, 

Why, what do you suppose was the ordinary daily food 
of one of our Bedawin attendants as we crossed the 
desert? In the first place, these men commonly walked 
all day long without a particle of food, When evening 
came, and they rested, they had their one frugal meal of 
the day. That meal consisted of one of two things, as I 
will show you, 

Most of them ¢arried a little bag or package of barley 
flour, Three ot four of them would join together in a 
“eens,” each putting a double handful or two of the 
flour into the commen stock. This flour one of them 
would stir up into a paste, with water and a little salt, 


Acrude oven would be marle, by digging a hole in the” 


chalky desert bottom} and in this a fire would be lighted, 
of gatheted sticks and vines and camel dung. When 
the chalky sides and bottom of the oven were well 
heated, the fire would be drawn out, and the paste, flat- 
tened out into a largo thin cake, would be spread upon 
them ; the fire would be drawn back upon the cuke, and 
left there until the sheet of bookbinders’ paste was thor- 
oughly toughened and dried, ‘Then, the cake was taken 
out, the ashes partially pounded from it by @ stick, and 
partially wiped from it by the skirts of the Arab’s singlé 
garment, and it was divided among its owners, Each 
man ate his share of this cake that evening, unless, as 
in some cases, he kept a portion until thé motning, to 
chew upon as he journeyed, This bit of cake, with a 
moderate supply of water, was all the man’s food for the 
twenty-four hours, as he journeyed over the desert, Nor 
is it an Arab alone who can live on such food as this, 
The Rey. F. W. Holland walked from Wadt Mukatteb 
to Suez, “a distance of some one hundred and ten miles,” 
“with no other provision than a little bag of flour;” and 
that journey covered more than the entire range of the 
Israelites’ pilgrimage, from their crossing of the Red Sea 
until the manna began to fall for them. 

Others, again, of our Bedawin attendants, carried a 
small sack—a mere hand-bag slung at the side like a 
haversack—-of Egyptian corn, much like our Indian 
corn, or maize. At the close of the day they roasted 
a double handful of that corn over the fire, in a little 
sheet-metal pan, somewhat as we would roast coffee, 
and then they chewed the burnt corn as their ratiens 
for the day. It would be an encouragement to Dr. 
Tanner to start a boarding-house with such eaters as 
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that for steady customers! Yet those men were able- 
bodied, crossing the desert on foot, under the hot sun, 
and over the burning flints, with that for their accus- 
tomed daily fare. No unreasonable miracle would be 
called for to supply that amount of food per man toa 
multitude—would there ? 

General Marcy, of the United States Army, in his 
Prairie Traveler gives it as his opinion, based on an 
extensive experience in border-life campaigning, that a 
man can get more helpful nourishment in desert-living 
out of parched Indian corn, ground or pounded and 
mixed with sugar, than out of any other food of like 
compactness. The correctness of this opinion was veri- 
fied, to my personal knowledge, by more than one of our 
Union soldiers who escaped from Southern prisons, in our 
civil war, and lived for weeks together in the woods and 
swamps on the way to their land of promise. The heaven- 
sent manna, either with or without the parched corn, was 
about as near as could be to the food thus found in 
modern times most useful in desext-living. ‘The people 
went about, and gathered it, and ground it in mills, or 
beat it in a mortar, and baked it in pans, and made cakes 
of it.” “ And the taste of it was like wafers made with 
honey.” 

Among the dependants of the Convent of St. Catherine 
at Mt. Sinai are the Jebeliyeh, who are said to be de- 
scended from Egyptian and Wallachian slaves given tothe 
convent by the emperor Justinian, The more helpless 
of these serfs are fed from the convent, and. their food 
consists of coarse black bread made in hard balls from 
unbolted barley meal. One ball of this bread, about the 
size of a small orange, is given to a beggar for a two 
days’ supply. I obtained a specimen ball of this bread, 
intending to use it as a paper-weight, but it was acci- 
dentally thrown away a few days later, being mistaken 
for a bit of granite, 

But even the parched corn or the barley flour is not 
an absolute necessity in the desert, There are families 
which live entirely on the milk of their sheep or goats or 
camels. For weeks together men have lived on the milk 
of their dromedaries, as both food and drink, and this 
while the dromedaries had no other food than the scanty 
herbage of the desert soil. Professor Palmer tells of “a 
well-authenticated case of an Arab in the north of Syria, 
who for three years had not tasted either water or solid 
food,” living on milk alone, And surely a Bedawin of 
the desert could get along on as little as any Syrian 
Arab. 

But it must be borne in mind, in considering the case 
of the Israelites, that they went out from Egypt as an 
entire people, carrying more or less of supplies with them. 
Now, a word as to caravan possibilities in the desert. 
When I crossed the desert with two young companions, 
I and my comrades did not liveon parched corn, barley 
meal, black bread, or dromedaries’ milk, On the con- 
trary, we “ fared sumptuotisly every day.” We had com- 
fortable tents, good beds, and easy chairs. After each day’s 
journeying, we found our tents ready for us, and a good 
dinner to be served at owr eall, Our table service was of 
French china-ware, with silvét-plated fotke and spoons 
and caster. We'had a good hot soup to begiti with, 
This was followed by a curry of chicken and rice, Of 
potted pigeons; a joint of roast lamb or boiled mutton ; 
from two to four kinds of vegetables, and a dish of maca- 
roni; a plum pudding or a baked custard, or preserved 
apricots; cheese and milk-biscuit; figs and dates; and 
Bgyptian coffee. In the early morning we had a breakfast 
of bread and butter and coffee, and boiled eggs or an 
omélet, and crange marmalade, also cold meat or a mut- 
tori chop, if we desired it, Then our tents and their furni- 
tiire, and our cooking utensils, and the contents of our 
larder, were all started off on camels ahead of us, to be 
feady for our new needs in a new resting-place at the close 
ofthe day. Our immediate passenger party moved along 
more leisurély on the dromedaries, Halting at noon for 
a lunch, we had the shade of # great rock, or of a light 
shelter tent, to shield us from the sun’s glare; and we - 
had a tolerable lunch of coid chicken or lamb, some hard- 
boiled eggs, milk-biscuit, figs and lates and oranges, 
cheese, and cold tea with a touch of lemon-juice in it. 
The table privations of our desert life were by BP Means 
the heaviest tax on our endurance. We carried live 
chickens and pigeons with us, and drove along sheep avd 
lambs, to kill as we Kad need of them. And at several 
points we made fresh purchases from Redawin or Fellabin 
Arabé, to replenish our stores. 

Tt may be said that our party was a small one, and 
that supplies for us would be possible where nothing of 
the kind eould be looked for to an extent commensurate 
with the needs of the Isvaglites. True; but there is one 
caravan of five thousand persons or more, which crosses 


that desert from weet to ont and hack again every year, 
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on the Mecea pilgrimage; and those persons areieared 
for without serious difficulty. It is very evident 

the Bible record that the Israelites moved with 
household and other supplies. They had their flocks 
and herds, their material and utensils for metal-work- 
ing and weaving, and embroidery. It would be unrea- 
sonable to look upon them as whoily dependent upon the 
manna on the one hand; or the mere natural growths of 
the desert on the other. 

One thing is essential to an understanding of the Bible 
story of the Hebrew wanderings, and that is that the 
actual caravan march of the host in the desert was in all 
but a few days or weeks at the most. The resting at Elim, 
and again in the ‘néighborhood of Sinai, was in a region 
which to-day ‘as then is well watered, and comparatively 
fertile: And ‘when the boundary of the Negeb was 
reached at Kadesh-barnea, and the people were turned 
back for a generation of desert-life, because of their lack 
of faith-filled obedience, there is every reason to suppose 
that they were not set at marching up and down, and 
back and forth, in solemn array, for thirty-eight years 
and a half, as some of the uninspired commentaries and 
maps would indicate ; but were simply left to live as the 
Arabs of that region live to-day—sowing and reaping 
their barley in the wadies that stretch away from the 
plains of Quadis, southward and westward, and tending 
their flocks in the mountain passes on every side. Kadesh 
itself was probably, in a certain sense, the headquarters 
of the Israelites during all this period; for they are left 
there in the Bible story when the sentence of wandering 
is passed upon them, and there they are found when again 
they take up their formal march to Canaan. 

Let me not be misunderstood, as questioning the truth 
or the need of the miraculous supply of the Israelites in 
the wilderness. I only claim that there is no such un- 
reasonableness as many have been inclined to see, in 
the story of such a host as that of Israel sustained in the 
desert, with the ordinary means and possibilities of liv- 
ing there, and the added supernatural supply of manna 
as material for bread, or to be used with bread, day by 
day, and of water on occasions of special drought, as at 
Rephidim and Kadesh. With so vast a multitude, in- 
cluding many women and children, and with all the 
vicissitudes of seasons of drought and scarcity, many of 
the Israelites would have suffered sorel those long 
years of desert-life, but for God’s special watch and care 
of them. That watch and care were never wanting. 
Hence it was that Moses could’ say to his people, at the 
close of their exile: “The Lord thy God hath blessed 
thee in all the works of thy hand; he knoweth thy walk- 
ing through this great wilderness: these forty years the 
Lord thy God hath been with thee; thou hast lacked 
nothing.” “ He humbled thee, and suffered thee to hun- 
ger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, 
neither did thy fathers know; that he might make thee 
know that man doth not live by bread only [natural sup- 
plies are not enough for a man, in the desert or out of it] ; 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
the Lord doth man live [a promise ef God is a better 
assurance of a morning meal than a bag of flour in your 
tent, or a live chicken in the hands of your cook]. Thy 
raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy foot 
swell these forty years.” 

And this God of Israel is our God. His promise to cach 
of us for our own means of desert-living is; “ Thy shoes 
shall be iron and brass [or, ‘ under thy soles shall be iron 
and brass,’ on the flinty path of the desert track]; and 
as thy days so shall thy strength be.” “Bread shall be 
given thee ; thy waters shall be sure.” And if we follow 
as he leads, our final song shall be; 

‘ ve found a glad hosanna 
For every woe and wail, 
A handful of sweet manna 
When grapes from Eschol fail, 
I’ve found a Rock of Ages 
When desert wells were dry ; 
And after weary stages, 
I’ve found an Elim nigh.” 


nh é 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
violate 
COBW EBS. 
BY LILIAN PAYSON, 

“Why, Nell, I shouldn’t think you had dusted your 
room for a dutch-month,” said Mary, as she began to 
arrange the furniture in her little sister’s room, readty for 
a good sweeping and cleaning. “Actually, here is a cwb- 
web stretched across from your pretty writing-desk to the 
corner of the room. It’s a dusty cobweb, too; the spider 
didn’t spin it this morning, I know.” 

“Cobwebs! cobwebs!” shouted little Berty, as he { 


| Jesus to help me not to get angry again.” 





ran to Nelly, and looked up with his funny, laughing 
face. “ Nelly likes cobwebs.” 

Nelly was angry in a minute, She knew she had not 
dusted her room every morning, as her mother had taught 
her to do; but she was displeased to have Mary find it 
out, and she was angry with her little brother for laugh- 
ing at her, when he didn’t know any better. She lifted 
up her hand quickly and struck Berty ; yes, struck him 
hard in his face, and then started to run away. 

“Come here, Nelly,” said her mother, as she passed 
the sitting-room door. “ Did you strike Berty?” 

Nellie hung down her head. She was ashamed now ; 
and yet she was not sorry. 

“Well, he was laughing at me, mamma, He needn’t 
do that, if he doesn’t want me to get mad with him.” 

“My little girl must take time to think it all over,” 
said |\mamma. “You may go out into the wood-shed 
chamber, and stay there and think until I send for you.” 

“Pooh ! I’d just as soon stay here,” said Nelly, half 
aloud, as she went up the wood-shed stairs to the cham- 
ber overhead. She shut the door, and gave a little skip 
across the floor, to make believe she was having a good. 
time. Then she looked around to see if there were any 
playthings there. She eaw an old broken truckle-cart, a 
stove that was in her mother’s chamber when they had 
the whooping-cough last winter, and some broken rakes 
and hoes. There were meal-bags hanging up on one 
side, and in a corner a box full of window-glass, packed 
in with hay. In another corner was an old-fashioned 
cradle, which her mother had once told her had a long 
story. She wondered what the story was. Then she 
began to rummage over the things which she found inside. 

“Oh! here are some playthings,” she thought. 
“Here’s my old dolly, Catharine, with her head all 
broken,” But she quickly threw it away, for she remem- 
bered that she had been angry with the doll, and had struck 
her head hard upon the floor to punish her. “ That 
was the way, too, with ’Lizy Jane,” she thought. “TI got 
mad.and threw her out of the window. I wish I hadn’t, 
though, for I liked her better than any dolly I ever had. 
Oh! here’s a trumpet of Berty’s, but it won’t blow. 
That’s because I jammed it with a stone and spoiled it. 
And here’s Mary’s pretty glove-box that I broke, too. I 
wish *twas burnt up. I don’t see why it was put out here 
just to plague me. There, I can’t find anything but my 
breakings, I do believe, I wish they hadn’t been put in 
this cradle,’’—and she gave the cradle a little kick, which 
set it rocking backwards and forwards, just if there were 
a baby in it. 

Then she spied a small rocking-chair which she used 
to sit in long before, when she was a very little girl. It 
had a broken back, but Nellie couldn’t remember how it 
came to be broken. She was glad ofthat. So she brought 
it out into the middle of the floor, and sat down to rock. 

“Oh dear! what shall Ido?” she said aloud. “If I 
could only look out of the windows!” But they were 
very high, and she could see nothing but the blue sky 
outside, It didn’t look very blue either, for the windows 
were covered with cobwebs, and she saw cobwebs hanging 
from the rafters overhead in all directions when she 
looked up. 

“T wonder what cobwebs are for,” she said. “Oh, I 
know! Teacher said the spiders make them to catch 
flies in, but I wish they hadn’t made one up in my 
chamber. I wonder if Satan let them make it a-purpose 
to have me get angry. Mamma says he’s pleased when I 
getangry. Ohdear! Idon’tsee whatmakesme. I wish 
I didn’t, I wish I knew whether I hurt Berty very 
much. I’m awful sorry—yes, I am,” and the little girl 
burst out crying, for she couldn’t bear it any longer. 
Then she remembered that her mother had often told her 
to pray to Jesus when she had been naughty. So she 
kneeled down by the rocking-chair and asked him to 
forgive her, and help her never to be so naughty again. 


Just then she heard footsteps upon the stairs, and mamma | 


and Berty camein. Nelly ran towards Berty, but when 
she saw the red mark upon his face, where she had struck 
him, she cried again, 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Berty!” she said. “Willi you 
please forgive me, and mamma too? I’ve been asking 


Berty was all ready to hug and kiss her, and when 
mamma had kissed her too, she looked around at the 
windows and rafters, and said, “I hope, Nelly, you have 
made up your mind to leave all the cobwebs and the 
naughtiness out here in the wood-shed chamber once for : 
all.” ’ 

And the lesson was one which was not lost upon Nelly. 
Whenever she was tempted to careleasness or anger, the 
thought of the cobwebs and the old cradle in the wood- 





shed chamber was always sufficient to bring her back io 
her proper self. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


a ‘ 


REUNION WORDS TO TEACHERS. 


Even where the Sunday-school is kept up through the 
summer months, there are more or less of absentees 
among both teachers and scholars; and there is reason 
why a new start should be taken, with the autumn re- 
union of those who have been separated. A good illus- 
tration of a superintendent’s reunion greeting to his 
teachers is furnished in the following copy of a circular 
letter sent out to the teachers of the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, of Norwich, Connecticut : 

Dear TEACHER :—Our summer vacations are nearly over, 
and most of our absentees will return to their accustomed 
places during the present week. 

As we resume our varied cares, and plan our lives for the 
season before us, it is fitting that the claims of our Sunday- 
school should receive fresh consideration. I need not, then, 
ask permission to call your attention to the following points : 

1, The importance of seeking all our absent scholars and - 
winning their return. Most of our scholars, absent for the 
summer, will probably come back voluntarily, Is it not possi- 
ble, however, that there is one or more in your class who would 
be lost to our school, and it may be to all religious influences, 
except for the kindly interest in him or her that your personal 
invitation would manifest? Let us strive to win back every 
pupil, and make our ranks full. 

2. The importance of securing, in tfe class and school, a 
hearty obedience to the command of the Apostle: ‘Let all 
things be done decently and in order.’ This includes prompt- 
ness in entering the school and obeying the several signals 
given at the desk, a habit of quiet, respectful attention during 
all the exercises, and a reverential attitude in prayer. With- 
out the habitual observance of these essentials of good order 
we can hope to accomplish but little in our work of character- 
building. 

3. The importance of seeking and expecting immediate 
results in the conversion and spiritual upbuilding of our schol- 
ars. I am fearful that this end is not the controlling purpose 
of all our work. We teach the truth with too little faith in its 
power to change the heart and renew the life, and with too 
little prayer that it may afford that wisdom which is unto sal- 
vation. Shall we not, from this time forward, teach the word, 
always trusting that it is quick and powerful, and always 
praying that it may convert the soul ? 

4. The importance of the teachers’ meeting. Mutual study 
is helpful in many ways. We thereby learn to know each 
other better, and this helps us to the sympathy which ull hearts 
crave, and to consequent strength ; each teacher helps to in- 
spire the others to better work, and so the cause of the 
Master is served; it tends to unify and point all the instruction 
given, and consequently to make it more effective ; and it helps 
the superintendent to a better understanding of the needs of 
the school. If you cannot attend this meeting regularly, 
always pray for it, and remember that your occasional presence 
will be joyfully welcomed. 

These and other considerations that will doubtless force 
themselves upon your mind are a constant call for our best 
effort. Were it not for the precious promises of the word we 
teach, we might well be discouraged at the magnitude of the 
work before us; but supported by them and aided by the Holy 
Spirit, we may undertake it joyfully. It is for us, then, to heed 
the apostle’s injunction to Timothy: “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth,” and that which 
God counts success is assured. 

Your friend and co-worker, 
N. L. BISHOP, Superintendent. 


REUNION WORDS TO SCHOLARS. 


It is quite as important that the scholars should have a 
greeting at the opening of the new season, as that the 
teachers should have it. Here! is a good specimen of a 
circular letter to them, as used in the Park Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

My Deak Frienp:—During the summer now past our 
Sunday-sehool has continued as usual, with asmall attendance, 
but one much larger than in any previous summer. 

As the absent ones have nearly all returned, let us all be 
out, and take a fresh start, next Sunday, and with gratitude in 
our hearts for the past, and with hope for the future, let us 
strive to make the coming year the brightest and best in our 
history. 

Get father and mother to come with you and join us. 
them what excellent classes we have for the older people. 

Our autumnal reunion will be held about September 25 
and 26. 

Come also to church, and, if you have no regular sittings, 
occupy the Sunday-school pews, which are among the best in 
the house. 

Finally, help me try and make ours the best Sunday- 
school in New Jersey. To this end let us love Bible study 
more, learn our lessons at home, and commit to memory the 
golden text always. Help us sing, and always join in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, and do not for- 
get to bring others with you. Your friend, 


H, G, SHAW, Superintendent, 


Tell 
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‘LESSON CALENDAR. 
[HA [Third Quarter, 1881.) ' 

July 3,—Iarael in Egypt ...,..-. Shobene cen covens coveppecoscey Exod, 1: 1-14 
aft Sie .—The Coming Delivertr....2.............-.----.--- Exod, 2:'6-15 
M@eFulyt7.—The Call of Moses. a. sce. --nereneeeee wadcesesesoxod. $2 I-14 
dogs A—Moses ANd ABron.s..4..0--p--.ccnccrecace Exod, 4: 27-31; 5: 1-4 

lly 31..—Moses arid the Magic dans: ty cue toh teh pMlent "yg | 
“@ Atiguat 7.+The Passover ..055.0....00.-.disieee sede _IBixod, 12 1-14 
7, August 14.—-The Red Sea..........<-- Exod, 14: 19-27 
§ August 20.—The Manna. ......ccc.cccrcoccccccccecccescceees Exod. 16:18 
9 ‘Angust 28.—The Commandments). .....2.2. 
10, September 4—The Commandments .. 
11. September 11.—Jdolatry Punished ...,...-..------+-++--++ 7} 
1% ‘Septeiiber 18. Review of the Lessons. 
13. September 25,—Temperance . snnul Cor. 9: 22-27 
[Fourth Quanter, 1881. ; 
1, October 2.—Free Giving ....00..csed sesss cbondenctideccccce . Exod. 3%: 25-35 
2. Getober 0.-The Tabernacle..,.......--- donces Exod. 40; 1-16 
% October 16.~The Burnt Offering .....0.<o~-04=<00++-0-c0008- Lev. 1: 1-14 
4. October 23.—The Peace Offering.........,-----+---«+««+00--- Lev. 7: 11-18 
5. Octobét 9.—Nadab and Abihui .. 2.222222... een een ce eeeeee Lev.’ 10: 1-11 
6. November 6.-—The Day of Atonement .... 02. .....064. Lev. 16: M30 
7. November 14 —The Feast of 'Tabernacles..-.-.........---« Ley, 23: 33-44 
8 November 20.—The Year of Jubilee...... -------ccesseeeeun- Lev, 258-17 
9. November 27.~—The Serpent tn the Wilderness............ Num, 21: 1-9 
10. Decenher 4,—Balaam .. 2.2.1.2. 2. ce ce heen ed eeeel icles Nun. 24; 10.19 
il. December 11. Last Days of Moses...... bodes deena oc! Deut. 82: 44-52 
12. December 18.—Review of the Lessons, 
13. December 25.—The Babe and the King .......-«-<c-0--esecee Isa. 9: 6,7 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY; OCTOBER 9, 1881. 
Title: THE TABERNACLE, 


GOLDEN TEXT: Tiren A CLOUD COVERED THE TENT OF THE CoNn- 
GRRGATION, AND THE -GLORY OF THK LORD FILLED THK TARER- 
NACLK, —devod. 4; 34, 


Lesson Topic: An Orderly Service. 


1. The Sacred Place, y. 1, 2. 
Outline : 2. The Sacred Furnishing, v. 3-11, 
3. The Sacred Ministers, v. 12-16, 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, October 3: Exod, 40: 1-16. An orderly service, 
Tuesday, October 4: 1 Kings 6:1-14, A sacred place built. 
Wednesday, October 5: John 2; 13-17. A sacred place purified, | 
Thursday, October 6: Exod, 37: 1-9, Furnishing of the most 
holy place. 
Friday, October 7; Texod, 37: 10-29. 
place. e 
Siturday, October 8: Lev, 8: 1-13. Sacred ministers conse- 
crated, PO 
Sunday, October 9 
seded, 


Furnishing of the holy 


: Heb. zt 20- 28. Sacréd ministers super- 


LESSON ‘TEXT. 
[Exod. 40: 1-16.) 

1. And the, LorD spake unto Moses, saying, 

%, On, the first. day of the first month shalt thou set up the 
tabernacle.of the tent of the congregation, 

3. And thou shalt put therein the ark of the testimony, and 
cover the ark with the yail. 

4. And, thow shalt: bring in the table, and set, in order the 
things that are to be set in order upon it; and thou shalt bring 
in the candlestick, and. light the lamps thereof, 

5. And thou shalt set the altar of gold for the incense before 
the ark of the testimony, and put the hanging of the door to 
the tabernacle, 

6. And thou shalt set the altar of the burnt offering, before 
the door of the tabernacle of the tent of the congregation. 

7. And thou shalt set the laver between the tent of the con- 
gregation and the altar, and shalt put water therein. 

8. And thou shalt set-up the court round about, and hang 
up the hanging at the court gate. 

9. And thou shalt take the anointing oil, and anoint the 
tabernacle, and ‘all that és therein, and’shalt Hallow it, and all 
the vessels thereof; and it shall be holy. 

10, And thou shalt anoint the altar of the burnt offering, 
and all his vessels, and sanctify the altar; and it shall be an 
‘altar most holy. 

11. And’thou shalt anoint the laver and his foot, and sanc- 

tify it, *** 7 ' . 
12, Amd thou shalt brihg Aaron and his sons unto 'the door 
of «the tabernacle of the congregation, and wash them’ with 
water. 
13, And thow:shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments, and 
anoint him, and ‘sanctify him; that he may minister unto me 
in the priest’s office. 


| there was given ugto him much incense, that he'phould offer it 


~ a ++ — —- ttytt ++ ar oe 
of Abib the Lord thy God Sa thee out of Egypt by night. 
Deut. 16: 1. 


The tabernacle of the tent. Aad Moses took the tabernacle, 
and pitched, it without, the camp, afar off from the camp, and 
called it the ‘Tabernacle of the congregation. And it came to 
pads; that every One With sotight Né Tord’ went dat ‘unto the 
tabernacle of the ¢ongregation; which Was without the ¢amp: 
Exod. 33:7. ...The tabernacle ; liis‘tent, and his eévering, his 
taches, and his» boards, his bars, this pillars, aid his sdekets. 
Exod. 35, 11.-—--A eloud covered the,tent,of the, congregation, 
and the glory,of the Lord filled the tabernacle, Exod. 40: 34. 
-——Lord, who shall abide in, thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? Psa, 15: 1 


V, 34 The ark of the testimony.——They shall make an,ark 
of shittim wood: two cubits and a half shall be the length 
thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof, and 
a cubit and a half the height thereof. . .. And there I will 
meet with thee, arid I’ will Commune “with thee from’ above 
the imer¢y-seat, from between thé two ¢cheribim which are 
upon the ark of the testimony, of all things which Twill give 
thee in commandment unto :the children of Israel: Exod, 
25.;/10, 22. 

Cover the ark with the. ils--Thou shalt make a yail of 
blue and purple and searlet and) fine twined linen. of canning 
work :, with cherubim shall it; berymade,,...,..And thou shalt 
hang up the vail under the taches, that, thou mayest bring in 
hither within the vail the ark of ‘the testimony : and the vail 
shall divide urto you between the holy place and the most 
holy. Exod.’ 26 ; 31,'33.——And* when ‘the camp setteth for- 
ward, Aaron shall come, and his sons, and they shall take down 
the covering vail, and cover the ark of testimony with: it. 
Num, 4: 5.-——The vail of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom,,, Matt. 27 : 51.---And after the second 
yail, the tabernacle, which is called the holiest of all. Heb. 
9: 3. 

V.4& The things that are to, be set. in order,-—-Thou shalt 
take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes thereof: two tenth deals 
shall be in one cake, And thou shalt set them in two rows, six 
in a row, upon the puré table before'the Lord. And thou shakt 
put pure frankincense upon each row, that it may be’ on the 
bread for a memorial. ‘Lev. 24: 5-7:-—Solomon’ made ‘all 
the Vessels that werd for the house of God, the goMen altar also, 
and ithe tables wheredn the shewbread wasiset. ‘2 Chron.'4: 19. 
+-+For there was a tabernacle, made; the first, wherein was 
the, candlestick, and the table,,and the shewbread.. Heb, 
9; 2%; 

V.5,, The altar of .gold for the incense.-—+Thou shalt make 
an altar to burn incense upon: of shittim weed shalt thou 
make it, Exod, 30: 1,——The priest shall dip his finger in 
some of the blood, .. . and he shall, put some of the blood 
upon the horns of the altar Which is before the Lord, that is in 
the tabernacle ofthe congregation. Lev.4:17, 18.+—Another 
angel’ came and stood atthe altar, having a' golden censer; and 





with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which 
‘was before the throne, Rew, 8;.3. 


V.6. The altar: of the burnt offering.—iAn altar of earth 
shalt thou make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt 
offerings, and thy pesce offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen, 
Exod. 20: 24,---Thowshalt make an altar of shittim wood, 
five cubits long, and five cubits broad; the altar shall be four 
sare: and the height thereof shall be three cubits. Exod. 
27: And shall pour out all the blood af the bottom of the 
alta? of ‘te buént offering, whith ‘is at the door ‘of the taber- 
nacle of’ the congregation: Lev! #: 18.—-We have an altar, 
whereof they have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle. 
Heb. 13:40.+—If any man sin, we have an-advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the propitiation 
for our sins :,and) not. for ours. only, but also, for the sims of 
‘the whole world. 1 John 2:1, 2. 


V..7.., Thou, shalt,.set tle, laver,-—And he set the laver 
between the tent of the, congregation and, the altar, and put 
water therein, to wash withal. Exod. 40; 30.—lI will wash 
my hands in inhocency’; so will I compass thine altar, O Lord. 
Psa, 26: 6.——In that day there shall ‘be a fountain opened 
to the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for 
sim and for uncleanness, ‘ Zevh., 13: 1.——Not'by works of 
righteousness whieh we have done, but... by the washing of 
regeneration abd renewing of the Holy Ghost... Titus'3 25, 


Vi 10. Sdnetify the altar.—Moses took the’ anointing! oil, 
and anointed the tabernacle and al) that was therein, and sane- 
tified them... and anointed the altar,and, al) his vessels. 
Ley. 8:10, 11. Now have J chosen, and sanctified this house, 
that my mame, may, be there foreyer, «2 Chron.7:16,-—-If a 
man therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the master’s use, and pre- 











14, And thou shalt bring his sons, and clothe them with 
coats ; 
15. And thou shalt anoint them, as thou didst anoint their 
father, that they may minister unto me in the priest’s office: 
for their anointing shall surely be an everlasting priesthood 
throughout their generations. 
16. Thus did Moses: according to all that the LORD com- 
manded him, so did he. 


BIBLE: LIGHTS. 


Exodus 40; 2, The jirst day of the jirst month.—This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months: it shall be 
the first month of the year to you. Exod, 12: 2,——-This day 
came ye out in the month Abib. Exod, 13; 4,—In the month 


2 Tim. 2: 21. 
V..13. And anoint him.——God, thy God, hath anointed 
| thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. | Psa. 45: 7. 
——The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me: because the Lord 
hath anointed ‘the'to preach good tidings unto the theek. Isa. 
61: 1. For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth, John 17: 19.—+-The 
anointing which ye have'received of him, abideth in you, and 
ye need, not thatany man teach you: but, as, the same anoint- 
ing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and 
even.as it hath, taught you, ye shall abide in him, 1 John 
>. 27. 


pared unto every good work. 








V.15. An everlasting priesthood. He shall have it, and 
his seed after him, even the covenant of an everlasting priest- 








hood; because he was zealous for God, and anole an atonement 
for the. children of Israel, Num. 25: 13. Wa es ant a priest 
forever, after the order of Melchizedec. Heb. 7: ~~. 


LESSONTSURROUNDINGA. bios 


The people kept on bringing willing offerings till there was 
more than enough material collected for the vconstruétion of 
the tabernacle and its belongings. ‘Then word was given that 
the offerings should cease: 

The construction of the tabernacle ‘anil dts tamnitine, and of 
the eourt about it, is particularly described > and the sum of 
the gold and silyer,and brass, and other valuable material, 
is given, together with a detail of theseveral articles wrought. 
According to the best estimates, the amouptof.gold was about 
a ton and a fifth (a ton of gold is now, worthysbont,a million 
dollars) ; of the, silver, about four tons anda fifth; and. of 
bronze or copper, the biblical brass, nearly three, tons. , This 
shows that the people gaye very liberally, . It ig impossible to 
compute the exact amount per head, but, it could not have 
been less than three dollars.for each man, ,;That would be a 
large average in our country; but, they were a nation just 
escaped from slavery. Money was also worth much more 
among them then than among us now. This, moreover, does 
not include the gifts of other materials, as precious stones, oil, 
spices, wood, wool, linen, and dye-stuffS; all of which were 
costly ; nor does it make any account of the work contributed. 
Tt is also told how the sacred garments of the priests were 
made, as well as the jewels of gold ‘and precious stones which 
the high-priest wore. 

When al! was finished, it was btonght ‘to Moses. Moses 
inspected it,—-“ all the work,”—and found that they ‘had done 
it'as the Lord commanded. And Moses blessed it. 

After all this the order was given by the Lord for the 
dedication of the tabernacle, as recorded in this lesson. It 
was now nearly a year from the time they touk their departure 
from Egypt; or, to be more accurate, it was now just two 
weeks before the first anniversary of the passover. They 
were still in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai. 

‘The best deseription’ of the several articles.of tabernacle 
furniture mentioned im the lesson is to be had by reading 
Exodus 25; 1 to 28:43; and 36:1 to.39:43.. To attempt 
any adequate deseription here is forbidden by lack of space. 
Some have supposed that the amounts of gold and silver 
stated in the biblical narrative are either exaggerated, or that 
the numbers have been enlarged by copyists.. But there is 
no improbability in the amounts as stated. The more we 
know of the times and of the state of Egypt at that period, 
the more reason is there for dismissing all thought of 
improving upon or changing the Bible record. For a long 
time after the riod’ of the Exodus, the amounts of gold 
possessed by thre s sovereigns of countries that border upon the 
Sinai region, wére far greater than the Israelites appear from 
their céntributions to have possessed. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY, TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 

Verse 1.—And the.Lord.spake,, What, he: said was a com- 
plete direction for. setting np the tabernacle, the construction 
of which, with its furniture, had been described in the fore- 
going chapters. 

Verse 2.—The first day of the jirst month. That, is, of the 
second year after the exodys from Egypt. Twelve months 
had been spent on the march to Sinai, and at the foot of the 
mount.— Tabernacle, The movable structure, including the 
holy place and the most’ holy.— Tent, A more general term, 
comprehending both the holy places and the surrounding 
courts.— Of the congregation. Better, of meeting. This phrase, 
which occurs very often, does not describe ‘the place of wor- 
ship as that where the people met each other, and were con- 
gregated together, but as that where they in a body met with 
God, their own God, and enjoyéd sacred fellowship.’ It was 
not the meeting-place of one Israelite with ‘another, but of all 
Israelites with their Maker and Lord. See 29: 42,°43. 

Verse 3.— Therein. In the ‘inner apartment of the sanc- 
tuary ; that is, the most holy place.—T'he ark of the testimony. 
The box, or chest, containing the two tables of stone on 
which were written by the finger of God the ten command- 
ments. These ten words were the Lord’s testimony to the 
relation between him and his people, and the duties which 
thence ensued. They were put there, not,as an object of 
worship, but as the basis of all moral dealing in the inter- 





course between God and man, The “testimony” thus borne 
[Wpon the ark was placed the 
See verse 20.]— Cover the ark. 
it. The veil, being hung at the entrance of the apartment, 


was of; the, highest value. 
mercy seat. Rather, screen 
concealed the ark from every éye. 

Verse 4.—This verse and the next describe the contents of 
the, holy pdaee— Phe table. This. was, made of acacia wood, 
overlaid with pure gold.-—Set in erder the things that are to be 
set in order upon dt, A very circuitous, expression of the 
| original, which is, simply “arrange the; order, thereof.” Its 
order consisted of dishes, bowls and flagons (37:16). The 
dishes were two bread-plates, containing each. six cakes, or 
thin loaves of bread, which were renewed every week. The 
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other vessels served for libations, or drink offerings. The 
table ‘was to be placed on the north side of the holy place.— 
T he candlestick.—The lampstand made of pure gold, beaten 
with the hammer. It had three branches on each side, all of 
them ‘curiously wrought, and was furnished with snuffers 
and snuffdishes, likewise made of gold. It was placed on 
the south side of the apartment.—Light the lamps thereof. 
A duty here assigned to Moses, but afterwards confined to the 
priests (Lev. 24: 4). 

Verse 5.—T he altar of gold. This was made of wood over- 
laid with pare gold, and furnished with a golden: crown, or 
rim.—For the incense.—-Though called an altar, nothing was 
slain upon it, but it served for the burning of the prescribed 
incense.— Before the ark of the testimony. It was to be placed 
between the table on the north and the candlestick on the 
south, close, to the yeil, and immediately in front of the ark 
and the mercy seat, with which it stood in intimate. corre- 
spondence of meaning.—Put the hanging of the door. This 
was the outer veil separating the holy place from the court in 


-front of it. , 


Verse 6.—The altar of burnt offering. This was a large 
structure, more than seven feet square and four and a half 
feet high, a wooden frame overlaid with plates of brass.. At 
each corner there projected a post called a horn. W, itithin 
was furnished with a grating or network of brass upon which 
was placed the fire beneath the sacrifice, the meshes of the 
network allowing the ashes to sift through.—Before the door 
of the tabernacle. Placed here in order to indicate that 
admission to the presence of the Most High was obtained 


only by sacrifice.—Tent of the congregation. Tent of meet- 


ing, as explained in the note on verse 2. The altar was fur- 
nished with numerous utensils, such as pots and shovels and 
basins, and _fire-pans, all made of brass. Upon it were regu- 
larly offered the burnt offering and the meat offering, 

Verse’7.—The laver. This was a vessel of brass the size 
and form of which are not specified, but it rested upon “a 
foot”? or basis, of the same material. It was filled with water 
to furnish the priests with the means of washing their hands 
and feet whenever they engaged in sacred service, the out- 
ward cleansing being an expressive symbol of the inward 
purity which ought to characterize all who draw near to the 
Holy One of Israel.— Between the tent of the congregation and 
the altar, That is, between the door of the tent of meeting 
and the altar, so as to allow the washing to be done at. the 
earliest period of the priests’ entrance within the sacred pre- 
cinets. : 

Verse 8.—The court round about. This was an enclosed 
space around the tabernacle, a hundred cubits long east and 
west, by fifty cubits broad. The enclosure was made by a 
web of fine linen suspended on silver rods, which were sup- 
ported by twenty pillars on each side and ten at the ends. In 
this court all the out-door services belonging to the ritual 
were conducted, and here only were the people allowed to 
come, the holy place being reserved for the priests and the 
most holy for the high-priest.—Hang up the hanging at the 
gate of the court. Rather, put the cover, or curtain, at the 
court-gate. The entrance to the court was twenty cubits 
wide, and there hung before it a curtain-of blue and purple 
and scarlet, wrought with needlework. 


Verses 9-11.—T he anointing oil. This differed from illumi- 
nating oil, in that it was compounded with other substances, 
the nature and proportions of which were precisely specified. 
This fragrant oil was not to be used for common purposes, 
and the imitation of it by any of the people was forbidden on 
pain of excommunication (30: 37, 38).—Anoint the tabernacle. 
Not only persons, but things received the unction. The rea- 
son of this is mentioned in the next clause.— And shalt hallow 
it. That is, set it apart from a common to a sacred use.— 
And it shall be holy. Consecrated. Inanimate objects are in- 
capable of holiness in the strict sense, but they get a sacred- 
ness from being devoted to sacred purposes. And in no way 
could this be more emphatically declared than by applying 


‘to them the costly perfumed oil, which is the standing symbol 


of divine grace—The altar and all his vessels. The great 
brazen altar. Not only this, but each article of its furniture, 
was to be anointed.—Sanctify.—The same word that in the 
previous verse is rendered “hallow.” Itshould be so rendered 
here to avoid ambiguity; as well as to maintain uniformity. 
The same change should be made at the close of the eleventh 
verse.— An altar most holy. A strong expression, giving equal 


may point to the fact that sacrifice is the heart of the system, 
and the fundamental truth that underlies the entire ritual.— 
The laver and his foot. The large basin, and the basis or 
stand upon which it was placed. This, also, must be set 
apart to a sacred use by an official unction. 

Verse 12.—Tabernacle of the congregation. Tent of meet- 
ing.—The door. This was as near to the holy place as one 





| formed in us the hope of glory.” 
sacredness to this object with the “holy of holies” itself. It | 


| 


from that, they have an intense significance, and one that is 
easily apprehended. 

Verses 13, 14.—Put wpon Aaron the holy garments. In a 
system so full of type and symbol as the Levitical, one would 
expéct the garb of the officials to partake of this character. 
And so it was, a whole chapter (28) being required to set 
forth the garments made “for glory and for beauty ” (28: 2). 
Those who object to this as “ man-millinery” forget that in 
sueh an early period teaching by symbols was most appropri- 
ate, if not indispensuble. Here the first investment of Aaron 
atid his sons with their robes of office was to be done by 
Moses himself in a place at once public and sacred.— Minis- 
ter unto me in the priest’s office. Rather, may be priest unto 
me. The literal rendering is both briefer and more expres- 
sive.— Clothe them with coats. The articles of clothing 
described in 28: 40-42. The coats, of course, were not the 
close-fitting garments known by thai name among us, but a 
sort of tuni¢ or thantle, enveloping the whole person. 

Verse 15.—As thou didst anoint their father. As Aaron and 
his sons were associated in their fugctions, both were to be 
set apart in the same way to their respective offices. We 
learn from Leviticus 8: 11, 12, that the tabernacle and its 
furniture were anoirited by sprinkling them with oil, which 
in the case of the brazen altar was repeated seven times, but 
men were anointed by pouring the sacred oil upon their 
heads.— For their anointing shall surely be. Better, and their 
anointing shall be to them for. The priestly function was 
one of perpetual necessity. It continued for a very long 
period in the family of Aaron, and was the oldest continuous 
priesthood in the world. The earthly line was continued 
until He came who was anointed not with oil, however exqui- 
sitely compounded, but with the Holy Spirit, and that not by 
measure (John 3: 34), 

Verse 16.—Thus did Moses. His obedience was prompt 
and complete, as should be ours to every divine command. 


THREE CHRISTIAN TABERNACLES. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D,.D. 

The mechanical labor of setting up the tabernacle in the 
wilderness was only the brief toil of six months; but the sig- 
nificance of the act was lasting asthe life of the nation which 
did it. For the. meaming it had was nothing less than the 
solemn recognition and installation of Jehovah himself as 
the supreme God over all. 

Moreover, there was.an added impressiveness in the exact 
season fixed for the performance of the work. On “the first 
day of the first month” the people were bidden to erect the 
structure and covenant with God -for all that long future in 
which centred his promises and their hopes. And the record 
tells us carefully afterwards that “it came to pass in the first 
month of the second year, upon the first day of the month, 
that the tabernacle was reared. up.” 

Then at. the close of the story we are informed concerning 
the fine reward which the Israelites received for their fidelity 
in so costly an undertaking: “Then a cloud covered the tent 
of the congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle.” 

Upon .these three suggestions made by just three verses in 
the fortieth chapter of Exodus, it may be interesting now to 
dwell. For while most Christian people would gladly follow 
the history into every particular with decided enthusiasm, 
yet some.of us would be aided more by a few practical and 
positive lessons as to. our own duty. 

I. The duty of tabernacle-building is still pressing upon 
us all under the New Testament dispensation. Of course, 
there are no frames to be made, no curtains to be woven, no 
fret-work of gold to be wrought. But in every respect in 
which the labor of those Hebrew believers was significant, 
ours is precisely the same. We see they were bidden to erect 
that building in order that Jehovah might have an honored 
place in daily obedience and worship. And we know that 
Jehovah’s presence demands an immediate and permanent 
abode in all our lives. Put this under a figure, and we may 
say that every true man has three tabernacles at the least to 
build without delay, 

1. There is a tabernacle to be set up in his own heart. 
Only a reference to a later structure with the same purpose 
gives us the exact text we want to quote: “Ye are the tem- 
ple of the living God.” The true Shechinah is “ Christ 
a 
Hence, to set up a tabernacle in one’s heart, is merely to 


| open widely the doors of our affections to the incoming of the 


Holy Spirit. He enters as the “glory of the Lord” entered 


the enclosure in the desert; and he remains thereafter as the | 


mysterious light abode upon the mercy-seat in the Holy of 
holies. We become in this chance quite new creatures ; for 


we bend our wills to Christ in affectionate obedience; we | 


draw nigh the cross where he bore the awful curse of the 


could approach without entering. Here, in sight of all the | broken law for us; and acknowledging our sins, we trust 


people, Moses completed the ablution of Aaron and his sons.— | entirely to him for pardon. It does not seemi possible to 
Wash them with water.—A ceremony of the same intrinsic sig- | describe this wonderful residence of the Spirit in a human | around it its mysterious folds as a pavilion. From the midst 
nificance as our baptism, indicating the natural depravity of | soul further with mere words. It has always been a maxim | of this, in the next instant, there was seen coming forth the 


the priests and their need of purification before engaging | with Christian people: “THe who has not believed, will not | brightness of an inner glory. 


in the worship over which they presided. Such ceremonies 


experience ; and he who has not experienced, cannot know.” 


have sometimes been stigmatized as “ mummeries;” but so far | See 1 Corinthians 2: 14, 15, 


2. Next to this, there is a tabernacle to be set up in one’s 
own house. Religion in the family comes right after piety 
established in the heart, Indeed, there is such a thing as 
organic service of Christ, superadded to’ personal service. 
Every parent is largely the high-priest of ‘his household. 
He needs, and he ought to invoke, the immediate and the 
constant presence of God’s love under his family roof. In 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (10:25) ‘the familiey'which call 
not on the name of God are'reckoned with the heathen that 
know him not, and are seen to be exposed to his “ fury.” 

Setting up a tabernacle in one’s home is establishing a 
family altar around which parents and children can be gath- 
ered for daily devotion and instruction, It, is impossible to 
overrate the power and value of such an institution. Many 
a father has gone forth to his morning toil, leaving a benedic- 
tion of help resting behind him on all the beloved circle of 
which he is the centre and the acknowledged head. And 
many a child has been won back to duty and integrity by the 
remembered pressure of his mother’s hand on his forehead, 
as it used to be felt when she prayed for him at her side. 


3. Then, also, there is a tabernacle to be set up in the world 
around us. A public committing of one’s life to Christ, so 
that every one within the reach of his influence shall feel 
that the Holy Spirit is enthroned in his heart permanently— 
this is what comes next in the line of Christian duty, For- 
tunate is it for us that a church has been already established 
on the earth ; but it is an organization the furthering of which 
is very like tabernacle-building as it was there im the desert, 
and in it we can ali have a part, 

To strengthen the stakes of Zion; to enlarge the borders 
of God’s kingdom among men ; to extend the knowledge of 
Christ and his. cross to all who need it; to add by our 
patience and prayers to the membership of Christ’s body 
such as shall eventually be saved—this, in all its magnitude 
and variety of endeavor, is the same sort of labor as the 
tribes performed when they built a dwelling-place for God. 

II. This being the duty of each child of God, it becomes 
us to consider, in the second place, the teaching of the story 
here as to the right time for its performance. The Hebrew 
year had already been made to begin with the month Abib,— 
answering to our April or March,—to commemorate the 
deliverance of the Israelites from the hand of Pharaoh. To 
cause that the tabernacle should be reared on such a day was 
to force the structure itself to be a constant reminder of the 
debt they owed to Jehovah, all along the future ages. 


1. It is evident, then, that our anniversaries might be really 
the most fitting of all for this great work of enthroning 
Christ in the heart, or for setting up a family altar, or for 
publicly entering into membership in the church, This was 
a New Year’s Day when the tabernacle in the wilderness was 
erected ; the first day of the first month, Spiritual surrender 
to obedience, and orderly assumption of duty, may well choose 
for its beginning some moment already made memorable as a 
crisis moment in our lives. The recurrence of one’s birth- 
day—the anniversary of one’s wedding-day—indeed, anniver- 
saries of any events which have fixed themselves in a personal 
or family memorial,—these may be made yaluable. No work 
is more appropriate for a Christmas morning, or a New Year’s 
eve, or an autumn Thanksgiving, than that of commencing a 
new departure in our religious life by setting up a fresh 
tabernacle, of worship. 

2. But-it is just as evident that the setting up of such a 
religious memorial might make an anniversary, as that it might 
accept one. The Israelites were commanded to begin their 
year of reckoning with the day of the passover (Exod. 12: 2), 
It would be perilous and unwise to wait for an anniversary 
for giving our hearts to Christ, or for doing any, prescribed 
duty whatsoever. Better do the duty, and then the date be- 
comes an anniversary of itself. The day of one’s first com- 
munion is a day long to be remembered ; the day on which 
we earliest came into the full understanding of what it means 
to say: “Christ, our passoyer, 1s sacrificed for us.” 

III. Now let us consider the reward which the Israelites 
received for their fidelity, On the New Year's day they per- 
formed every particular of the work Moses had commanded 
them, and finished it with alacrity and heartfelt joy. They 
reared up the boards upon that beautiful spring morning ; 
they planted them solidly in their silver sockets ; they spread 
the quadruple curtains above them; they put the tablet of 
the testimony into the ark, and over it set the gold-covered 
mercy-seat, and before all hung the vail. Then lemps were 
lit on the seven-branched candlestick, and sweet incense was 





kindled on the altar. The laver also was filled with water, 
and a burnt offering was laid on the coals. -Thus all their 
| commanded labor was assiduously and expeditiously accom- 
plished. 

Just at this moment they received a splendid recompense 
| from heaven, an honorable recognition of their faithfulness 
and devotion (vs. 34, 35). Suddenly a great cloud advanced 
| towards the tabernacle they had constructed, and wrapped 


At once the entire space be- 
fere the golden cherubim on the mercy-seat was flooded 


with radiant light. This cloud was the same they had seen 
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in the form of a pillar with fire infolded, It had been tran- 
quilly standing for some days at the door of Moses’ tent, 
whilethe Lord “talked with him faceto face, as a man speaketh 
with his friend.” Afterwards, it had returned to the summit 
of Sinai when the law was given, and there the leader’s face 
had shone with its light. At this sublime moment, the same 
symbol of the Divine Presence came majestically down once 
more from the rugged slopes and surmounted the sacred en- 
closure, Jehovah was entering into his own prepared dwell- 
ing ; and so transcendent was the brilliance of this “glory of 
the Lord” that no man could look upon it. Even the dazed 
and bewildered. Moses withdrew from the wonderful vision 
that filled the whole house. 

Herein is found our symbol by which to understand the 
spiritual blessing promised as the reward of doing duty for 
God. It is nothing more nor less than the disclosed Presence 
of God in the tabernacle we have erected. If the tabernacle 
is in the heart, then it is the light of God in the heart ; if in 
the household, then it is the light of God in the household ; 
if in the world, then it is the light of God in the world 
around us, For righteousness is always its own best reward ; 
and holiness is the recompense of service. 

A single remark more is needed at the close of this study 
to give it a closer application. No one can fail to see that 
the work of the Lord is one work, and only one. All the 
parts of it play into each other, and help each other forward. 
We begin by an honest recognition of our Maker in our own 
heart and lives. Then God’s Holy Spirit, reigning within, 
is quick to force his influence into expression and fruitful- 
ness without. Our home catches it and perpetuates it, till 
the entire world warms and glows under its luminousness 
and its power, Each family becomes a “little sanctuary ;” 
so the church feels our spirituality, and so sinners are con- 
verted unto God. The work is all one work; it is simply 
setting up the tabernacle by a surrender of our whole hearts 
to our Maker’s service. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

On the first day of the first month (vy. 2). There is a time 
for everything. All daysare the Lord’s ; but not all days are 
for the same use by the Lord or by maa. Each day has 
its special duties. It is a great thing to do to-day’s duty to- 
day, and to leave to-morrow’s duty until to-morrow. One day 
is the day to begin church building. Another day is the day 
for church dedicating. Another day is the day for church- 
going. One day is for worship, one for labor, one for study, 
one for travel, one for rest, one for reviewing, one for looking 
forward, And there is one day which is the day of days for 
salvation, That day is fixed the same for all ages, in the 
perpetual calendar. “To-day if ye will hear his voice!” 
“Behold now is the accepted time; behold now is the day 
of salvation.” 

Thou shalt put therein the ark. . . . Thou shalt bring in the 
table; . . . the candlestick ; . . . the altar of gold (vs. 2-5). There 
is a place for everything, in the Lord’s house as elsewhere. 
All places are the Lord’s ; but not all places are for the same 
persons or the same things, in the Lord’s plan. Each place 
has its own belongings, its own proprieties. It isa great thing 
to be in one’s own place, and not in another’s; to have every- 
thing that is one’s own in its proper place, and there only. 
Our place may be in the sanctuary; or again it may be in 
the sick-room, or in the nursery, when we would prefer to bein 
the sanctuary. When in the sanctuary, our place may be in 
the pulpit, may be in the pew, may be in the choir. Wher- 
ever our place is, it is the place of places for us. There aré 
places where our feet ought to be, and there are places where 
our feet ought never to be. So with our hands, and our eyes, 
and our hearts. So also with the money the Lord entrusis 
to us; the place for some of it is in his treasury ; some of it, 
again, belongs in the hands of needy ones about us. Better 
never have a dollar, than to have large wealth and keep it in 
the wrong place. Better be without hands or feet or eyes, 
than to have all these and allow them to be in the wrong 
place. Are you where you belong? Are all your possessions 
in the right place? God knows; and you ought to! 

Set in order the things that are to be set in order (v.4). There 
isa plan for everything in God’s service. God knows how 
he wants things arranged, as well as what he wants, and 
where. It is a poet who says that “order is heaven's first 
law;” but it is plain prose and sober fact, that whatever is 
the order of heaven's laws, order itself is one of them—a law 
proclaimed for earth as well as for heaven: “Let all things 
he done decently and in order.” There is no hap-hazard 
work where God’s work goes on according to God’s directions. 

No minister ought to attempt to lead a public service without 
having a plan arranged beforehand. A wise plan of exer- 
cises is as important in its way as a devoted Spirit, to a good 
superintendent. §o it isto a teacher. A desire to serve God 
in teaching, and a knowledge of the lesson to be taught, can- 
not compensate for the lack of a plan of teaching. Planning 
how to pray isa proper preparation for proper prayer—in 
the closet, the family, or the prayer-meeting. When you 
+ have the God-appointed and the God-gathered material for 
God’s worship and service in hand, then “set in order the 








things that are to be set in order.’ That is the rule for 
God's servants everywhere. 

Thou shalt set the laver between the tent . . . and the altar, and 
shalt put water therein (vy. 7). Cleanliness has been said to be 
“next to godliness,” but cleanliness is a part of godliness. 
The place of washing in the tabernacle was fixed between 
the place of penitent offering and the place of favored accept- 
ance; between the altar and the holy place: and fittingly 
there. If a person will not keep himself clean outside, 
it is all nonsense for him to talk about being clean 
inside. There may be such a thing as a man clean 
outside and not inside; but if he is filthy without, there is no 
need to go below the surface to learn his standard of taste 
and desire. It is right to insist that children shall have clean 
faces and hands when they come to Sunday-school. It is 
right to pay attention to the outer man—to person and dress, 
in the matter of cleanliness, Sundays, even if not week-days. 
It is right to have a cleanly sanctuary, and acleanly Sunday- 
school room. Filthy floors and filthy walls ina place of 
Bible study, or of Christian worship, are hardly less a sure 
sign of a need of revival in that region than the sounds of 
profanity or the evidences of moneyed meanness would be. 
There is no use trying to pass from the altar to the taberna- 
cle without coming to the laver with the water therein. By 
the way, does this seem to have a bearing on the tobacco 
question? That depends on a man’s standard of personal 
cleanliness. 

Bring Aaron and his sons ... and wash them, ... and 
anoint him and sanctify him, ... and anoint them,.. . that 
they may minister wnto me in the priest’s office (v. 12-15). Even 
the one whom God himself had called to be his priest, and to 
be the father of a race of priests, must, with his sons, be set 
apart for the priestly work by special consecrating services. 
Although it is no longer of birth, or in an utterly excep- 
tional instance, that one may have the privilege of leading 
in God’s worship, or of serving at Ged’s altar, it is not for 
any man who is called, or who calls himself, a representative 
servant of God, to attempt the performance of those duties 
which pertain to any grade of the Christian ministry, with- 
out being fittingly prepared therefor, and set apart thereto. 
Even if you think that your right to preach, or to teach, or 
to perform ministerial offices, is as good as Aaron’s, what right 
have you to perform those duties without some such prepa- 
ration as was deemed necessary in his case? How is it that 
your lack of a special call from God, and of special inspira- 
tion for your work, and of special qualifications by birth and 
training for ministerial duties, will enable you to dispense 
with all that was deemed necessary in his case? The extend- 
ing of the range and sphere of the ministerial membership 
does not by any means lessen the responsibility of each par- 
ticular minister in his sphere, or make it less important that 
he should have all the requisite training for the duties of his 
place. If no ministry or ministering of any kind is now 
needful that is one thing. Then, of course, neither you nor 
any one else can be called a minister. But if there is such a 
thing as a ministry, and you would be a minister, the best 
training you can get is none too much for you, unless you are 
far more superior to Aaron than appearances so far would 
indicate. : 

According to all that the Lord commanded him, 30 did he (v.16). 
And what better could he have done? Had Moses not been 
so wise as he was, he might have thought that he could im- 
prove on God’s plan. A great many people since his day, 
who know a great deal less than Moses knew, have been sure 
that God’s way is not altogether good, not so good as might 
be, and they have been trying to better the commandments 
of God, In fact, all the real troubles in this life come from 
somebody’s not doing according to God’s commands, or from 
somebody else’s dissatisfaction with God’s orderings. If only 
we would follow Moses in thinking God’s plan the best, and 
in conforming to that plan, we should have God’s tabernacle 
always with us, and God’s constant approval as we approached 


him there. : 


TEACHING HINTS. 


This lesson shows God asa teacher. He has been teaching 
Moses, up in the mountain, just how to make a place of wor- 
ship, and how to furnish it. And now he is telling him how 
to put it in order, and how to arrange for its services. 

And this tabernacle, and everything that was in it, and all 
that was done there, were for the teaching of the people of 
Israel, and for our teaching. God was as loving and tender 
and patient in all this teaching work, as he is wise and good 
always. It was as if God made a great picture-book for his 
children, and then sat down to show them the pictures and to 
explain their meaning. 

The tabernacle showed that there was only one way of 
coming to God, and that was God’s way. Even that way was 
not open except by sacrifices of blood, and by washings of 
water, and only he whom God accepted as the mediator could 
enter his presence in the inner sanctuary to prepare the way 
for the sinners outside to be forgiven. 

The apartments of the tabernacle, and the furniture, may 
be pointed out to scholars, and their’ meanings shown. A 
model, or a picture, or a rudely drawn plan of the taber- 





nacle and its furniture, would help in making all this clear to 
the scholars. 

It ought to’be impressed on the scholars’ minds from this 
lesson, that God has a plan of salvation, and that there is no 
safety except in God’s way. The sacred place, the sacred 
furnishing, the sacred ministry, the sacred services, all mean 
something ; and it is not for any of us to say that any of 
these things are unimportant in the truths they stand for. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

It would be impossible to give to any pr’mary class all of 
this lesson ; indeed, few classes, except mature students, could 
attempt it all. 

This does not lessen, but rather increases, the need of the 
teacher’s study ; for the better a subject is understood, the 
more it can be simplified. In the abundance of plans, pic- 
tures, and vqlumes on the tabernacle and its service, and the 
models often exhibited, no one need be unable to draw some 
sort of diagram on the board, or prepare it at home to show, 
step by step, what must be plainly described. It will be easy 
to draw an oblong for the tabernacle with the two parts, even 
with an initial letter or an outline for the ark, table, candle- 
stick, and altars in their places. Also try to show the posi- 
tion of the tabernacle, the courts around it, the tents of Moses 
and Aaron nearest, and, “afar off,” the great rows of tents for 
all the tribes, in a hollow square of immense extent. 

What had God told Moses to prepare for his worship ? 
What did he show him in the mountain? What would be 
needed to build or make the tabernacle? How did the people 
show their “ willing hearts”? How their “willing hands”? 
Who was “a wise teacher” to show them how to work? 
Where did he get his “wisdom of heart’? 

It was nearly a year after they ate the passover in Egypt,— 
days and weeks the people had worked, and all was made 
ready to set up the tabernacle. God had said how many 
boards they would need, their exact size, how each should 
stand and fit and fasten to the next, and how-thecorner boards 
should be put in. These were made of acacia wood, overlaid 
with pure gold on both sides, and had gold rings and hooks; 
for the inside were ten curtains of fine linen in blue, purple, 
and scarlet, with figures of cherubims or angels on them. 
There were loops of blue on the edges, and hooks of gold to 
fasten them together. Three sides were of wood; the open 
end of door towards the east had pillars covered with gold, 
and curtains of the same fine linen. To make this secure, and 
protect from dust and the weather, it was all covered with a 
tent of goats’ hair cloth, held with loops and fastenings, and 
doubled before the front or door. The next covering was of 
rams’ skins dyed red; over that another of badgers’ skins. 

Now, to make this plain, ask a few reviewing questions. 
Of what was the framework made? What overlaid it? 
What was the inner curtain? What the first covering ? 
What the next, and what color? What the outer covering? 

We shall now learn of the inside of the tabernacle. It was 
like a long house of one story, with two rooms; the two parts 
were separated by a veil or curtain; the inner room was 
called the Holy of holies, or most holy place. In that there 
was but one thing, the ark,—a chest or box covered with gold. 
In it were kept the tables of stone, a golden pot of manna, and 
Aaron’s rod, On the golden lid were two angels, called the 
cherubim, with faces bowed down, and spread wings meeting 
over the top. It was called the mercy-seat, and there God 
promised to meet his people. We will in other lessons learn 
more of the ark and the worship in the tabernacle. The 
outer room was called the holy place; in that were three 
pieces of furniture, a golden table, and on it twelve loaves cf 
bread sprinkled over with glistening white powder called 
frankincense. On the other side was a golden candlestick 
with seven burners. Nearer the hanging door curtain, and 
in front of where the ark stood behind the veil, was a golden 
altar for incense. 

Now, can you tell what was in the most holy place? What 
was in the holy place? All these were picture lessons to 
teach of Christ. The tabernacle was the meeting-place where 
God promised to come to his people; and where they could 
come to him, Jesus is called Immanuel, or “God with us ;” 
he came from God to us, and through him we can go to God. 
He is the covering for our sin, for whose sake we are forgiven. 
His life was offered for us; he is the bread of life, and the 
light of the world, What can you tell that were pictures of 
him in the tabernacle? Outside of the tabernacle was a great 
altar of brass, where the priests went to offer sacrifices, and 
near by a great basin, to be filled with water. It was called 
the laver, and was made of the shining pieces of metal the 
women used as mirrors, which they gave as cheerful offer- 
ings. Around all this was a row of piilars of brass to hold 
curtains, fastened by hooks of silver, which made a screen all 
around and within; that was called the court of the taber- 
nacle. 

The setting apart of the tabernacle—When it was all 
finished, Moses was to take oil and pour on everything, to set 
it all apart to a holy use. Many hands had touched it all, 
and warked upon the various parts; but after this it was 
sacred, a holy house which none could enter but the priests, 
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and they only in the way God directed and at the times ap- 
pointed by him. The priests were also tc be anointed, dressed, 
and set apart for their holy work. Moses was to bring Aaron 
and his sons, and put on them the holy garments made as 
God directed; then they were to be anointed with oil, and so 
consecrated and prepared for the service of God. Recall 
what was taught last week of the priests, the ephod, girdle, 
breastplate. Moses obeyed God, doing everything as he had 
been commanded while in the mountain. Our golden text 
tells us what God did when Moses had finished his work. 
The promise that God would meet his people was kept; for 
his glory shone within the golden walls, on the golden ark, 
and the brightness was the sign of his presence, not only on 
that day, but it rested there continually. 

Do you know why the tabernacle was made with so many 
loops and hooks as fastenings? It was so it could be taken 
up and moved, for it was not.to stay in the plain before Sinai. 
There were men whose work it was to move and carry it. 
The ark was made with rings on the corners and gold bars 
through them, and so the priests lifted and carried it. When 
the cloud moved forward, the tabernacle was taken apart and 
carried as they journeyed ; but when it rested, they rested too. 
The cloud by day and the fire by night still led and guided 
them. 

Next week we shall learn about the offerings which were 
made on the brazen altar. 


rrerrreeconen: jap HINTS. 
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WHAT THE TABERNACLE TYPIFIED 


IMMANUEL— 
GOD WITH Us, 


THE TABERNACLE OF GOD IS WITH MEN, 
AND HE WILL DWELL WITH THEM, 
AND THEY SHALL BE HIS PEOPLE, 

AND GOD HIMSELF SHALL BE WITH THEM, 

AND BE THEIR GOD. 














THE GLORY OF THE LORD 


FILLED THE TABRBRNACLE, | FILLS THE HEARTS OF SAINTS. 


Exod, 40 : 34, 2 Cor, 4: 6, 





THE First TABERNACLE 


A FIGURE for the time then present (Heb. 9: 9). 
a fe and sacrifices insufficient (Heb. 9: 9). 
1GH PRIEST entered its inner sanctuary once 


Se 9:7). 


THE TRUE TABERNACLE 


Which the soem 


py: ot al not man (Heb. 8:2). 
CHRIST .. 


is own . entered in 


ONCE 
Having obtained ETERNAL REDEMPTION (Heb. 
212). 








CONSECRATED TO THE LORD. 


| ANCTUARY. 
GOD’s ERVICE. 
ERVANTS. 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD IS HOLY, WHICH 
TEMPLE YE ARE. 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS, 


This lesson is one which the teacher may have some diffi-/ 


culty in illustrating; but it should be remembered that the 
lesson is itself an illustration—teaching the sanctity of 
the house and ministry of Ged. Let the teacher get, if possi- 
ble, some colored pictures of the tabernacle and its furniture. 
These should help wonderfully in giving reality and vivid- 
_ hess to the words of the lesson. 

Picture out the setting up of the tabernacle; then translate 
the type into the terms of to-day. Many of the scholars may 
have witnessed the dedication of a church. Get them to 
describe the ceremonies and tell how they were impressed by 


them. Then show how this was a similar event, but on a | hearts of the people furnished on the instant all the appli- 


much grander scale, A narration of the wonderful signs that 
followed the setting up of the tabernacle (Exod. 40: 34-38) 
will give a vividness to the lesson which it would be difficult 
to obtain otherwise. Tell of the parallel case when Solomen 
dedicated the temple (1 Kings 8). Then tell of John’s 
vision of the returning tabernacle that is to be the sign of 
God’s presence with men (Rev, 21: 1-5). 

In a private drawer in your desk you have a collection of 
little trifles. Others would not value them atall; to you they 
are very full of meaning. They are little mementos of dead 








or absent friends, and you hold them as sacred things, for 
the sake of those to whom they once belonged. So the 
Israelites were to reverence the things used in God’s service, 
because they were set apart as belonging to God. In some 
Roman Catholic countries there are images set up along the 
ways, which the ignorant peasantry reverence very highly. 
While we avoid their error, we should, on the other hand, be 
careful not to refuse due reverence to God’s word and God’s 
house. 

God appointed the sons of Aaron to be an everlasting 
priesthood, showing that he cares for the preservation of his 
ministry and service. Tell the scholars of the long lines of 
hereditary kings that have ruled over some lands. None of 
them compared in duration with that line of Hebrew priests. 
Then draw their attention to the fact that every man has a 
place in society,—has been chosen of God to fill a particular 
place. Show how it is of God’s ordering that there are rulers 
and ruled, ministers and people, brain-workers and hand- 
workers, high and low. Each man who finds his place, and 
fills it, is as truly appointed of God as were the Hebrew 
priests. 

The House of God.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 67,—Emblems of God’s Church; p. 279;— 
The Need of the Church; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 110, ¢ 813,—Diversity in the Church; 3 815,—The 
Enlargement of the Church; 3 818,—The Church of the 
Future; % 819,—Gifts to the Church; ¢ 824,—Light in the 
Church; 3 847,—The Use of Churches ; Second Series, p. 141, 
2? 7271,—Above and Below; 3 7272,—The Ark of Safety ; 
3 7277,—Figures of the Biblical Church; 3 7291,—Tying the 
Vessel up; 3 7297,—The Purpose of the Church ; Bertram’s 
Homiletie Cyclopedia, p. 210, 3 1186,—The Light-house, 
p. 221, 3 1237,—The Early Church; Spencer’s Things New 
and Old, p. 327, 3 1207,—God’s Israel ; Cawdray’s Treasury 
Similes, p. 63,—Similes of the Church. 

T he Service of God.—See Bowes’s TMustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 359,—The Ministry in the Scri Second 
Series, p. 228,—Gospel Ministers; Gotthold’s Emblems, p. 
92, No. 49,—The Best Chamber ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 455, 3 3963,—A Call ; § 3969,—A Self-Elected 
Ministry ; 33972,—The Maintenance of Divine Service ; Second 
Series, p. 574, 3 10,558,—The Sacredness of Service; Spencer’s 
Things New and Oid, p. 26, ¢ 101,—Reverence in Service. 

T he Servants of God.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p- 184, 3 1031,—-The Arve and the Rhone; 3 1032,;—Light 
and Eclipse; ¢ 1034,—The Right Rule; ¢ 1037,—Dead to 
the World ;.2 1042,—The Moying Lamp; ~ 1062,—The 
Pattern for Imitation ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 101, ¢ 738,—The Badge of the Christian ; ¢ 744,— 
The Honor of a Christian ; 3 745,—The Influence ofthe 
Christian ; 3 747,—The Light of the Christian. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


ff we should look to the ancient Orient for parallels to the 
dedication of the tabernacle by Moses at the command of the 
Lord, we should find them im fact and in but only 
in general, and not in particulars. We should find that the 
erection of a shrine or a temple was the work of a king, 
especially as a coriqueror, and oftener to the god or goddess 
who had satisfied his thirst for blood or his lust for other 
things, than otherwise. We should find that it was all done 
to magnify the greatness of the king himself, and to strengthen 
his power; although superstition and even a sense of divine 
mercy might enter as elements. But when did superstition 
ever soften a man’s cruel will? or when did the forms of reli- 
gion, used as an end or as a reliance, ever prove of more value 
than Jesus Christ or the apostle James have testified ? 

We can find mention of the setting'up of temples by royal 
authority, from the Assyrian records all the way down to the 
sarcophagus of Eshmunazar; and all through the Greek and 
Latin authors as well. But the particulars of dedication are 
rarely given except by the poets, and that in fiction. We 
may be sure, however, of one grand difference always. The 
sovereigns of antiquity had no regard for the rights, or even 
for the lives, of their subjects and laborers who did the actual 
work, A shrine or temple wrought by willing hands and 
offerings was among the rarest of rare productions. Herein 
the tabernacle erected by the Hebrews in the wilderness hgs 
scarcely a—or, we may say, has no parallel. The king whose 
subjects are willing in the day of his power, the God whose 


| service and worship and offerings are the impulses of will- 
| ing hearts, is the One God, like whom there is no other. 


During that wonderful day of emotion, when the willing 


ances and aids which this wonderful age affords, to bear the 
worn and feeble frame of the beloved head of the nation to a 
place of better hope, limiting their efforts and precautions 
only with the possible, and regretting that a greater offering 
could not be poured out; and then, waiting on God, watched 
with unspeakable longing the progress of the train which the 
lightning message kept constantly, as it were, in the very eyes 
of all; it seemed to the writer that to an Oriental the whole 
impulse and action, could it be told him, would be ineompre- 
hensible. The Sultan is the source of all power, and of all | 





Tene LA a 


Neumenbliek: ‘He is toh bi¥ed with willing eit, ‘hess the 
willingness be sordid. [Je might command all the force, the 
wealth, the appliances existing in his whole domain, and no 
one would dare to refuse them. But whatever he might take 
would leave the subject with a sense of poverty at heart 
as keen and pinching as the resulting povesty in estate. 

No, the Oriental would be overcome with wonder at the 
means found so ready, and 80 promptly used with more than 
readiness—for no Sultan’s empire could produce them, nor 
the men to make them available. But that the hearts of the 
people should so turn towards that swift train, with a hope 
and eager longing scarcely less than the Israelites looked 
upon their own moving tabernacle, feeling that the last offer- 
ing had been made and the issue lay with God alone ; all this 
would be as incomprehensible to the Oriental as the physical 
and mechanical means which that loving people had at hand. 
Willing hearts, when an offering is required by or for the 
chief ruler, an Oriental cannot understand. Freedom and 
willing hearts have established a civilization here which the 
East has never been able to know; and every test shows that 
this civilization is not overpowered by love of ease or sordid- 
ness. Freedom and willing hearts meant in Moses’ time the 
clinging to the true God, and the arriving at a progress in the 
arts of peace and war, even in the wilderness, which tgranny 
and compulsion in far more favored portions of the East, 
and in far more favorable circumstances, have again and 
again failed to accomplish. The Orientals are as thoroughly 
human as we, and we are as thoroughly human as they ; but 
our lines of national movement and principle of government, 
and ideal in religion, are in the main so divergent that we 
can hardly understand each other. Yet we may remember 
one thing, which is best stated in an Eastern proverb: “ The 
ignorant understands not the learned, for hé never was learned ; 
the learned understands the ignorant, for he himself has been 
ignorant.” It has its application for both. The oppressed 
cannot understand altogether the free-born, nor the free-born 
the 

It would be easy to find a parallel for the most holy place, 
the dwelling of God, and especially the dwelling-place of the 
oracle (as supposed) over the mercy seat. In the ruins of the 
great temple of Venus, at Old Paphos in Cyprus, are still to 
be seen the holes in the stones which, when the stones were 
in their proper places, formed the oracle pipe; so that a 
priest might stand in quite another part of the building and 
yet have the voice sound forth from the space within the 
adytum where no human being was at the time, and where 
scarcely a human being might honestly enter. But the ark 
of the covenant has scarce its parallel—unless we look at the 
chests which sometimes, but not regularly, contain the scrip- 
tures in the holy apartment of a modern church. The ark 
of the Jewish synagogue is hardly a fair parallel. Not even 
in theory is it of the same nature, even if looked upon as a 
substitute for the ark of the covenant; and besides, it is not 
peculiarly Oriental any longer. 

For the table, the candlestick, and the altar, and for most 
of the other furniture of the tabernacle, we may find ancient 
parallels mére or less close or instructive. But these are 
rather the parody of the true idea of the tabernacle furni- 
ture than parallel in idea; and to speak of them would 
be going over ground which on the one hand is familiar to 
all, and, on the other, would draw us too far away from the 
proper significance of the tabernacle and its services. To rake 
up heathen resemblances would by no means take the place 
of a study in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


A word or two about the “holy garment,” however, will 
not be inappropriate. We ourselves are not insensible to 
the proprieties of dress, nor, generally, to its actual, as well 
as its symbolic, grace and dignity. Nor ever, since the 
garden in Eden, will the effect of dress and decoration—or a 
decoration, for that matter—die out of the minds of either 
mankind or womankind. But in the East it is often dress 
alone that makes the priest or other ecclesiastic. The other 
things wherein he differs from his sinful and erring brethren 
are much too slight to deserve mention. Not that the priest 
is not in many instances a man of ability, but the priests in 
the East have, as a rule, far less information and education 
(save in the routine of their ceremonies, and knowing how to 
read orally a language which they cannot understand) than 
the chief men among those who form their congregation. A 
Greek priest is always to be known by his dress; but not by 
other qualifications, unless perhaps his ignorance. Rever- 
ence for “the cloth” is almost all the reverence he can com- 
mand, 

So the Muslims, and other sects, distinguish ranks of their 
ecclesiastics by dress; and the dress has, among many, & 
peculiar holiness; and that, perhaps, in a stronger sense than 
the “holy ” of our lesson; for in the latter the sense of “separa- 
tion” is predominant. But while in the English language we 
use such words as “ vestiture,” “investiture,” and the like; and 
while certain religious bodies make a formal clothing and 
unclothing the symbols respectively of elevation to office or 
degradation therefrom, we cannot speak of the Orientals as 
very peculiar in this respect. If there is any solid difference 
between us, they are more apt to look upon that as menennaliat 
which we esteem as a symbol or shadow 
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A RIDE THROUGH PALESTINE.* 


No land has been written up so thoroughly as The 
Land. Yet»eoncerning no land is there more of fresh 
interest’in all that is freshly written about it. The Land 
like The Book is seen in anew’ light from every new 
comers standpoint. Not all, however, that is written 
«bout Land or Book is worthy of a reading, or is likely 
to obtain it. There must be a good reason for attempting 
a néw work on either of these themes, and he who 
uttempts it must have a fitness for his undertaking. — 

The Rev. Dr. Dulles is thoroughly experienced in the 
needs and tastes of Sunday-school teachers. He has 
been a practical superintendent for now a quarter of a 
century in one Sunday-school—a school that has few if 
any superiors in America in all that goes to make a good 
church-school, He is, moreover, a Sunday-school editor 
—editor of the Westminster Teacher and all the other 
Sunday-school publications of the Presbyterian, Church. 
He knows what the teachers have in the line of Bible- 
helps, what they would like to have, and, what they 
ought to have. A well-informed Bible scholar, familiar 
with the great facts and teachings of both The Book and 
The Land, he has recently traveled over the length and 
the breadth of The Land, with The Book in his hand, as 
well as in his head and his heart, and in a volume of con- 
venient compass he has told what, he saw, and much of 
what he felt and thought there. .His,purpose has been 
to meet the needs of, the average teacher and scholar in 
the Sunday-school, in search of information concerning 
the. Holy Land in its appearance, in its associations, and 
in its illustrations of the Bible text. This.purpose he 
seems to have accomplished completely... Not attempting 
to be a scientific work, and not written for those who 
already have libraries on the subject, his book is a 
pleasant reminder for those who have visited the Holy 
Land, and a good representation of what most educated 
Bible readers would either see or be glad to see on an 
actual ‘visit. One of the chief merits of the book is its 
excellent illustrations, taken mainly from photographs ; 
such, indeed, as are ordinarily to be found only in far 
more expensive works. They are numerous, accurate, 
and excellent. 

In short, we do not know of any one volume of like size 
and cost which will’ give so much help to an ordinary 
teacher or scholar in the line of its immediate scope and 
purpose, We commend jt most heartily for the teachers’ 
library, the scholars’ library, and the home library, It 
is a book pleasant in style, healthy in tone, admirable in 
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spirit, ‘a casttal and trustworthy in its information. 
Moreover, a chief attraction of the book is the genial 
Doctor’s kindly. company on the trip to which he inyites 
his reader. 





At no previous time has there been such a marked 
popular interest as now in the history of the English 
Bible, nor was there ever a time in which accurate knowl- 
edge in this line could so easily be obtained. The two 
best compends for the English reader, Canon Westcott’s 
General View of the History of the English Bible and 
The History of the English Bible by the Rev, Dr, W. F. 
Moulton, are published at a price which brings them 
within the reach of most purses, Another book which 
is well adapted for popular use is Mrs. H. C. Conant’s 
Popular History of the Translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the English Tongue, first published fifteen, years ago, 
and now reissued in a third edition, revised and extended 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomas J..Conant. . The range of this 
work is more limited than that of either of the two books 
before mentioned ; it covers only the period from Wiclif 
to the Authorized Version, and it presents a series of 
readable sketches of Bible translators and translations 
rather than a history. Most Sunday-school teachers will 


however, find it sufficiently full for their own use and for 
that of theirscholars. An appendix presents some speci- 


(8vo, pp. xi, 284. New 
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mens of early translations. 
York: 


If more Sunday-school teachers were aware of the 
comparative ease with which a reading knowledge of the 
Greek New Testament can be gained, it is probable that 
fewer of them would rest content without its acquirement. 
Such an elementary work as Cary’s Introduction to the 
Greek of the New Testament can be easily mastered ; and 
a special work like this forms, perhaps, the easiest path 
to a knowledge of the New Testament in the original. 


A little volume recently issued by a Western college pro- | 


fessor, under the title of First Lessons in Greek, and 
designed for use with any grammar of the better class, 
ought to form a surer, if a slower, method of gaining this 
knowledge. It is'a simple exercise book, and affords the 
learner an opportunity of thorough drill on the ordinary 
forms of Attic Greek. While itis designed as an intro- 
duction to the Greek of Xenophon and similarly easy 
Attic, the student who goes through “it conscientiously 
will be better prepared to take up intelligently the study 
of the Greek New Testament than if he had taken a 
shorter cut to its special knowledge. (12mo, pp. ix, 147. 
New York and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The ptacticed pen of Mary Dwinell Chellis rarely 
gives us an uninteresting book, though ‘her work is not 
always.of equal merit. In Harold Dorsey’s Fortune we 
have a bright and stimulating book for boys. Fortune 
at the outset seems to have dealt hardly with Harold, 
whose lot in early lite is a shadowed one; but he falls 
under the influence of a lovely Christian woman, and is 
led to the feet of the best friend. When he finally enters 
upon his inheritance, hé is a strong, well-balanced and 
manly youth, and is prepared to accept the position to 
which he is entitled, as a sacred trust: The atmosphere 
of this story is bracing and healthful. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 379. Boston: The Congregational Publishing House. 
Price, $1.50.) 


It was hardly to be expected that so important a cele- 
bration as that of the English Centenary of Sunday- 
schools should “be allowed to ‘go past without leaving 
some permanent memorial behind it. Many Sunday- 
school workers will welcome 7'he Centenary Memorial of 
Sunday-schools, a bulky 16mo volume of ‘nearly eight 
hundred pages, containing condensed reports of all the 
local centenary celebrations, and, incidentally, statements 
of the Sunday-school progress and outlook all over the 
world, Full indexes, and a clear photograph of the 
Raikes statue erected last year on the Thames Embank- 
ment, add to the value of the book. (16mo, pp. viii, 776. 
London: The Sunday-school Union. Price, 7s, 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d.) 


Students of the Bible will not be likely to find else- 
where so much biblical information in so little space as 
in Professor Henry 8. Osborn’s Biblical Tables, of which 
a new and cheaper edition has just been published. The 
volume consists of a series of colored maps, and colored 
and uncolored tables of biblical history, chronology, 
geography, coins, weights, measures, obsolete words, and 
untranslated names, and titles, While it will serve asa 
substitute for the appended matter in the Teachers’ 
Bibles to those who lack that help, it can also be used as 

an auxiliary to this, many of its tables being unique in 





arrangement and fullness. The type, paper, and binding 
of this edition are excellent. (4to, pp.69. Philadelphia : 
The American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00.) 
The best and most accurate of the authorized editions, 
ag yet received, of the Revised New Testament, is the pica 
demy octayo edition, issued by the Oxford Press. Like 
all the other. work of the Oxford Press, this edition 
is. marked by typographical beauty, and the other ex- 
cellencies of appearance that spring from careful work- 
manship, The paper is thick and creamy, and the bind- 
ing strong and fing,..Many of the errors of former 
authorized editions, mentioned in our recent note on that 
subject, are corrected| in this; and those that remain— 
chiefly in the appendix—ean be easily corrected for 
themselves by readers of our note. (8vo, pp. xxv, 606. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $10.00.) 


We have no hesitation in placing Consecrated, by 
Ernest Gilmore, on the special list of good books for the 
reading of young girls. In the course of her story the 
author has taken occasion to say many things which girls 
neéd to hear, ‘and to act upon as well, if they would make 


;| their homes beautiful and attractive, and their lives a 


blessirig. “Madge, the heroine, is an example of the 
loveliness of that consecration to ‘Christ which finds its 


fittest outlet in attending faithfully to daily duties, and 


helping others to: be good! ' The;temperance teaching of 
the book is excellent. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 484. New 
York: The National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new life of Christ, under the title of The Incarnate 
Saviour, by the Rey. W. R. Nicoll of Kelso, Scotland, is 
in preparation by Robert Carter and Brothers. 


Many of our readers will be glad to learn that The 
Century Company have issued a new edition of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson’s Spiritual Songs for the Sun- 
day-school, at the price of fifty cents. This edition, which 
contains the words only, is printed.in large clear type, is 
bound in cloth, and is of a handy size for the pocket. 

A new, enlarged, and improved Scribner is what the 
publishers promise for the first number of The Century 
Magazine, which appears in November. Mr. George W. 
Cable will begin in an early number of the new series 
Studies of the Louisiana Creoles; and a new novel, 
Through One Administration, by Mrs. Burnett, will be 
commenced in November. 


I. K. Funk & Co. have in press The Gospel of Mark 
from the Teachers’ Edition of the Revised New Testa- 
ment, with a list of the International Lessons for 1882, 
a bird’s-eye map of Palestine, and other helps to the 
teacher. ‘The price, bound in cloth, will be fifty cents; in 
manilla, fifteen cents, The same publishers have nearly 
ready a Commentary on Mark, for the Sunday-school les- 
sons of 1882, by the Rev. D. C. Hughes; price, $1.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will have ready by October 1, 
The Gospel According to St, Mark, edited by Professor 
Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., which forms the beginning of 
a series of commentaries on the New Testament, based 
upon the Revised Version, and to be issued in small, handy 
volumes, under the general title of The Internationa. 
Revision Commentary. The publication of the com 
mentary on Mark at the present time is especially timely, 
seeing that next year’s lessons will be taken wholly from 
the Gospel of Mark. The ‘cost of the volume wil! be 
$1.00. 


WORK AND. WORKERS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Kansas, state, at Emporia .-.... ~. ------------=- October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown, October 18-20 
New Hampshire; state, at Rochester November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,.---.----.November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic November 15-17 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A Sunday-school convention for the first, second, 
third and fourth districts of, Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, was held near Harrisonville, August 27 and 28, under 
the auspices of the Maryland Sunday-school Union. A 
committee on permanent organization was appointed, and 
officers were elected. Among the topics discussed were 
“The true ideal of the Sunday-school,” and “‘ The rela- 
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tions of parents and seen” On the afternoon of 
the second day a children’s petting was held, which was 
largely attended. 


—That was a pretty compreliensive Programmes that 
was prepared for the third annual convention of thd. 


Lamoille County (Vt.) Sunday-school Association, which 
met at Hyde Park, September 22. The following are the 
principal topics of discussion: “General exercises of the 
Sunday-school, what shall they be?” “ Teachers’-meet- 
ings, should they be maintained?” “Mission Sunday- 
schools, should they be establisHed in all our towns?” 
“ Reviews, their utility and mode of conduct;” “The rela- 
tion of the Sunday+school teacher to the class;” “The 
importance of system and the thorough organization of 
the Sunday-school;” “In what sense is a Sunday-school 
teacher a co-worker with God?” “ How shall we interest 
young men in the study of the Scriptures, for the sake 
of the vital truths there taught?” “‘ Whatis the province 
of the Sunday-school library?” 


—A correspondent in North Carolina sends the follow- 
ing account of the recent state Sunday-school conven- 
tion: “The fourth annual convention of the North 
Carolina State Sunday-school Association took place in 
the Moravian Church at Salem; opening at 10 A. M., 
September 1, 1881. The Rey. Dr. E, Rondthaler, pastor 


of the Moravian congregation at Salem, made the address | 


of welcome, and the Rev. Mr..Crawford of Salisbury 
responded, The Rey. Dr. OC. H. Wiley of Winston was 
elected president; Mr. E, A. Ebert of Salem, statistical 
secretary; and the Rev. F. H. Johnston, of Winston, 
treasurer. The meetings of the association, which was 
in session two days, have been unusually interesting 
_and full of instruction, for which we are indebted mainly 
to the cheerful and active assistance of Mr..E. Payson 
Porter of Philadelphia, statistical secretary of the Inter- 
national Convention, and to the. Hon. K. P. Battle, 
president ofeNorth Carolina State University, Chapel 
Hill. - Mr. Porter’s large Sunday-school map of the 
United States and Canada, decorated with drapery of our 
national colors, as also his many‘interesting charts and 
tables of Sunday-school -statisties, graced the walls and 
gallery front in the church, and flowers and exotic plants 
were placed on the platform. Mr. Porter’s Bible reading, 
subject: ‘Call te the Work,’ and his address on ‘The 
Object and Design of Sunday-school Associations,’ were 
most interesting, whilst the remarks of President Battle, 
in his address upon ‘the ‘ Art of teaching,’ with reference 
to the S Sunday-school, given in his most genial and ‘for+ 
cible manner, were highly instructive, and set before the 
audience the. true significance of “teaching.” The 
routine work of the convention, as also the special object 
of the association, namely, the, extension of organized 
efforts, was referred to the executive committee. Report 
from the Toronto Convention, by one of the North 
Carolina delegates, and some account of a visit to Chau- 
tauqua, were heard. The convention closed on the 
evening of the second day with a children’s mass meet- 
ing, attended by the Sunday-schools of Winston and 
Salem. “We look for aba results.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


-—South Mountain is the place appointed for the 
annual convention of the Dundas County (Toronto) 
Sunday -school Association, which meets October 4 and'5, 


—Adams County, Iowa, will hold its ninth annual 
Sunday-school Convention in ‘the Methodist Chureh, at 
Corning, October 4 and 5. The conyention will be consti- 
tuted upon the mass principle, and all Sunday-school 
workers and friends of Sunday-schools are therefore 
invited to attend. A full programme will be issued 
shortly. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 

—F lower cultivation by the scholars in English Sun- 
day-schools is being systematically carried on, thanks 
to the efforts of the London Sunday-school Union. In 
the Baptist Sunday-school at Tonbridge, Kent, a schol- 
wr’s flower ‘exhibition was held late in August. A hun- 
dred packets of seeds had been distributed among the 
children last April, and prizes were offered for the best 
flowers produced from the seeds, for the best window plants 
grown at home by the exhibitors, for the best nosegay, 
and for the best collection, of wild-flowers. The work 
was entered into heartily by the scholars, Forty-eight 
brought plants grown” at their own homes, twenty-four 
exhibited nosegays of wild-flowers, four formed collec- 
tions of wild-flowers, while twenty brought plants’ pro- 
duced from the seeds given to them. Fourteen schools 
report similar flower exhibitions in the London Sunday- 
school Chronicle of September 2. 


—How to form a mission Sunday-school is told in this 


(schbol in’ a/ neglected part of the village of Waterloo, 


Vand ‘dedicated by the Presbyterian Church, 


very great. The mission now. opened is the third that 


‘ish Evangelization Society. 





leaf out of the experience of a New York worker: 
“Four, I formed the first neighborhood Sunday- 


I preached a sermon on the special theme: The impor- 
tance of cliureh and Bunday-school work to a community. 
The place was a new chapel which had just built 
he time 
was Sunday afternoon. The audience was large, and in 
evident sympathy with the advance movement. The 
application of the sermon was made in this wise: First, 


Who will ‘teach regularly a class in a Sunday-school, if | 


one be formed in this place? The names of some twelve 
volunteers were recorded.. Second, What, children will 
attend? Sixty names were entered upon a roll, Third, 
What parents will join a Bible class? A large one was 
formed on the spot with a suitable teacher. Fourth 
Who will act as superintendent? The pastor of the 
chureh was élected to that position, and held it for nearly 
three years. Now, one of his elder’ is superintendent. 
The school holds its numbers; its library has been worn 
out and another put in its place; from thirty to forty 
children, who do not attend church anywhere, and most 
of whom would not have gone to any church, are on its 
roll.” 


MISSIONS. 


—Nine stations and forty-one out-stations in Ashantee 
and in the Gold Coast have been occupied by Swiss 
missionaries. The members of the. congregations, includ- 
ing ehildren, now number nearly five thousand. 


—A band of five missionaries have started from Wu- 
chang, in Ceptral China, for the purpose of opening a 
mission in the province of Kwei-chau, in the west of 
China, The station is fifteen hundred miles from Shang- 
hai, and about nine hundred miles from Wuchang, This 
is certainly good pioneer work. 

—A new, medical mission, consisting, however, of but 
a single missionary, has been opened in the Lebanon. 
In this section of Syria, which contains seven hundred 
and fifty towns and villages and about three hundred 
thousand people, the need for the medical missionary is 


has been established in the Lebanon. 

—Here is a pleasant: incident in the missionary work 
of the Rev.’ Jamés “L. ‘Phillips, M.D., in India: “At 
Dantoon, a young man, Sachidananda Rai, told me that 
a little book he had received from me when a lad, and 
which he still possessed, was the means of bringing the 
first. light to his home, While in his house at Dainmari 
he brought me that book, the sight of which cheered me 
mueh, »It was the Bengali Peep of Day, and on the 
title-page I found the figurés ‘27-12-70,’ traced in, pencil 
by my own hand. It had been all night there until this 
little book, bought for six pice by a lad of ten years then 
attending school away from home, gave the dwellers in 
that heathen home.a peep of day. And now, after ten 
years, we are permitted to welcome this entire household 
to the church of Christ. So comes the kingdom in this 
land of darkness.” 

EVANGELISM. 

—Good reports continue to come from the open-air 
meetings in Chicago, Similar meetings might well be 
carried on during the favorable autumn days by the 
Young Men’s Christian Asociotidns in other western 
cities, 

—While Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey have not yet 
formed any definite plan for their work in Great Britain, 
it is probable that their chief centre of operations during 
the approaching winter will be in the north of England 
and south of Scotland. 


—From April 1 to the end of July, upwards of five 
thousand, anectings Were held by the agents of the Eng- 
These were principally 
held in streets, in the fields, in public halls, and wher- 
ever elseit.was possible to. lay hold of the non-cherch 
going population. 

—Two Protestant evangelists reeently commenced work 
at Newry, Ireland, under the auspices of the Irish Evan- 
gelization Society. The fitst two services were broken 
up by the angry populace; but the evangelists, after 
desisting for a day or two, soon started-work again. After a 
little the people began to crowd into the meetings, and a 
strong religious interest began tO make itself manifest 
among them. ‘At the conclusion of their nine weeks’ 
mission, the evangelists were able to report several hun- 
dred conversions. 


—It is encouraging to note the practical uniformity of 
the reports that come from time to time from the various 





missions in France. With one exception, all that have 


so far reached us unite in declaring that the French 
people, tossed hitherto as they have been between 
Romanism and skeptieism, are eager to hear and gladly 


Teceive the message of the gospel. Signs arenot wanting 


to encourage the hope that the reformation of religion 
which began in France with so much promise nearly 
four centuries ago, only to be crushed out by severe 
repressive measures, is now at last to be consummated. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Five colored men have commenced 4 gospel temper- 
ance crusade in conjunction with the temperance soci- 
eties of London. 


—Mr. Francis Murphy, the founder of the Blue Ribbon 
movement, has arrived in England. Mr. Murphy intends 


+| to devote himself to gospel temperance work there for 


some time longer. 


~—Mr. Richard T. Booth recommenced temperance 
work in England at Liverpdol; Séptember 12. His en- 
gagements already made for the conducting of temperance 
missions, ete., extend over the next twelve months. 

—For more than twelve hundred consecutive nights, 
gospel temperance meetings have been held at Hoxton 
Hall, the headquarters in England of the Blue Ribbon 
movement, and the work still continues with unabated 
interest and success. 


—Mr. J: N. Stearns has published for the National 
Temperance Society a 16mo ‘pamphlet on The Beer 
Question, by A. M. Powell. The writer enters very fully 
into the diseussion of the results of beer-drinking at 
home and abroad, in relation to intemperance, immo- 
rality, disease, and irreligion. ‘The pamphlet is one 
likely to prove useful to i TET workers. 


GENERAL 
—Eleven out of the thirty colleges and state normal 
schools of Illinois have organized Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations among their students. One year’s 
work in these eleven institutions of learning gained a 
harvest of 170 conversions among the students. 


—Mr. Charles M. Eames, the statistical secretary of 
the Illinois State Sunday-school Association, has com- 
menced the publication of a state Sunday-school quar- 
terly, which is to be issued under the name of The JIli- 
nois Sunday-school Chronicle, The annual subscription 
price is twenty-five cents. 


—In Manchester, England, there is a Street, Children’s 
Mission which does good work among the street arabs 
during winter. From November, of last year to March 
of this, the mission clothed a thousand poor children, 
gave thirty thousand meals to children, and kept. up a 
constant system of visitation and relief among destitute 
families. ' 

—What promises to be a useful medium of communica- 
tion betweem the Sunday-schools of New York State has 
been commenced in the publication, by the New York 
State Sunday-school Teachers’ Association, of a new 
four-page monthly magazine, under the title of Sunday- 
schools at Work. The first number shows akitlfel and 
discriminating editing. 


—Several weeks ago a statement went the rounds of 
the London papers to the effect that the labors of Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey, in Great Britain; had left no 
permanent results. This extraordinary statement has been 
rébutted by a steady stream of letters to the religious 
papers, from persons who have either been personally 
benefited by Mr. Moody’s work, or know others wing have 
been. 

—One of the phases of Sunday-school sii work 
in the South is brought out ina recent letter ofa mis- 
sionary working in Calhoun County, Florida, to a New 
York Sunday-school. He states that he recently organ- 
ized five new schools among negroes and others, mostly 
squatters on government lands, and living in log-huts, 
The condition of these people is very poor; and*the 
missionary himself during his stay there was obliged to 
sleep at night i in one of the open sheds attached to the 
houses. 

—At the Fannin County Sunday-school Convention, 
in Texas,a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union proposed that normal classes for Bible study be 
established among teachers whereyer practicable, and 
one was formed soon after in Benham, the first in the 
state so far as knowntohim. He writes that he recently 
attended an Indian Sunday-school Convention im the 
Indian Territory, and it was the most successful one 
ever held there. He-considers that the Five Nations are 
about to enter on a new cra of Christian education. 


—The ninth annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Illinois meets in Bloomington, 
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September 2 29 to October 2. Among the 
topies to be discussed are “ International 
work,” by Mr. Robert Weidensall ; “The 
need of definite work for young then,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Richard Edwards of Prince- 
ton; “‘ How can secular agencies be made 
efficient in our religious work?’’ by the Rev. 
George A. Hall; “College work,” by Mr. 
L. D. Wishard ; and “ Association work in 
small towns,” by Mr. L. W. Munhall. The 
Rev. Dr, James H. Brookes of St. Louis 
will deliver an address to young men. 


—Here is a sketch of Leipzig life which 
goes to show the need of active Sunday- 
school missionary work in Germany. It 
comes from a letter to a London news- 
paper; “The population of this city is 
over a hundred and forty thousand; it is a 
centre both of culture and commerce ; its 
bookselling and publishing trade is unsur- 
passed in extent ; and its university, which 
is attended by over three thousand stu- 
dents, and in which there are over a hun- 
dred professors, ranks among the most 
famous in the world. . . . But what is the 
present religious state of this city, so great 
in population, so cultured, and in all re- 
spects soimportant? There are only seven 
churches in the place, and some of these 
are but poorly attended. Allowing even 
for their being all filled, there is evidently 
not provision for more than a very few 
thousands of a church-going population. 
I think I am correct in stating that there is 
no such thing as a Sunday-school in con- 
nection with any of the city churches. 
The great mass of the people are appar- 
ently sunk in secularism, are indifferent to 
religious matters, and look upon a man 
who is ‘pious’ as a strange and amusing 
phenomenon. There are, indeed, private 
efforts in the direction of Christian work, 
butsuch workers area very small band.” 

—American and English Christians who 
have watched the extraordinary, and in 
some respects hopeful, religious movement, 
which has been carried on in India under 
the leadership of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
will read with interest this note from Dr. 
Murray Mitchell, who has been visiting 
the Free Church missions in Asia, Dr. 
Mitchell writes: “TI have been profoundly 
interested in watching the doings of the 
Brahmo Somaj, which is split into three 
strongly antagonistic sections. I have 
twice seen Keshub Chunder Sen. On one 
oceasion the conversation occupied two or 
three hours. He is as eloquent as ever, 
and apparently as full of hope regarding 
his own work, But his position is thor- 
oughly. illogical, and I believe he must 
soon advance towards full Christianity, or 
recede from it. There ought to be much 
solicitude and prayer in connection with 
this remarkable man, Crowds still hang 
on Keshub’s lips whenever he comes forth 
with one of his set orations. Yet in Ben- 
gal, and especially in Calcutta, he has cer- 
tainly lost influence; and this chiefly in 
consequence of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with the Raja of COooch-Behar, in 
circumstances and with accompaniments 
entirely irreconcilable (so his opponents 
assert) with his own strongly avowed prin- 
ciples, I have also met with the most 


influential man in the Sadharan Somaj. | 


The body at present professes an expan- 
sive theism; but there is, I fear, some dan- 
ger lest this degenerate into a contracted 
deism,” 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
AND THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 

(President M. A. Thompson in Our Bible Teacher.] 

The theological seminaries are organized 
for the special purpose of preparing a min- 
istry that shall be efficient in bringing a 





institutions been doing, and what are they 
doing to-day to render this arm of the 
church—the Sunday-school—efficient for 
good? 

I am glad to be able to state, from per- 
sonal letters received from professors in 
connection with the best seminaries in the 
land, that this matter has not been neg- 
lected, but, on the contrary, has been ex- 
citing the interest and activity of all of 
them. Most of these institutions are 
located near large centres of population, 
where are found the best managed Sunday- 
schools of the land. In these schools 
theological students readily find places, 
and for three years they have practical ex- 
perience under the most efficient of pastors 
and superintendents. In some of these 
institutions the professors themselves or- 
ganize classes for the benefit of their stu- 
dents, and thus by a good example and by 
special teachings on Sunday awaken them 
to the importance of the work, and show 
them best how to do it. 


In every respectable seminary in our 
country the professor in pastoral theology, 
by special systematic instruction, seeks to 
point out to his pupils the relation of the 
pastor to the Sunday-school work. In 
some the work done is very limited. One 
institution reports a single lecture ; others 
more. These, followed by questions and 
answers on the part of the teacher and 
pupils, help to give the latter some idea of 
the work before him and how to meet it. 
Sometimes the work done is general, at 
others more special, Says one teacher, 
“We endeavor to prepare them for the 
work of teachers in every department of 
Christian effort by giving them instruc- 
tions in the Scriptures through all their 
course, in the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and by endeavoring to infuse into 
them the spirit of action.” , .. 

Is there need for more efficient effort? 
and,.if so, can anything be done? 

To the first question there can be but 

one answer. Students in a seminary, like 
students elsewhere, are limited in their re- 
sources, and are tempted to shorten their 
courses as much as possible. In the mul- 
titude of subjects to be considered, it is not 
strange that but little time can be given to 
each, It is only of late years that the 
Sunday-school work has assumed so much 
importance. In some institutions, it is 
feared, the teachers do not yet properly 
appreciate its value as an agent for saving 
the world. Where it has found a lodge- 
ment, the managers are seeking, to the ex- 
tent of their limited means, to meet this 
want; but all are anxious for increased 
facilities... . 
Were an additional year of study in our 
theological seminaries devoted to thorough 
examination of the best ways of doing 
what may be denominated the outside or 
missionary work assigned to us by our 
Lord’s command, I am sure the result in 
our time and in this country would abun- 
dantly demonstrate the wisdom of such an 
addition. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the ciroulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week; The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the eub- 
soription list at any time. The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisemonts is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subsoriders. 


If you want to buy a Sunday-school 
Library, do not fajl to see D. R. Niver's 
(Albany, N. Y.) c&talogue. It will save 





lost world to Christ, What have these 





HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 
A Frentispiece Lilustration by ABBEY ; 


A Berkshire Bead, 
By William Hamilton Gibson, Author of Pastoral 
Days, with thirteen {llustrations from the author’s 
drawings ; 





Journalistic L d ss ad Paper, - 
By Joseph Hatton, illustrated by Portraits and Views; 


The Peabody M of Arch 2 
Ethnology, 


By) Charles F. Thwing, with sixteen Illustration 





Adirondack Days, 
By Henry Vane, beautifully illustrated; 
Frederick A. Bridgmaa, 


By Edward Strahan, with Portrait and eight Engrav- 
ings from Bridgman’s Paintings ; 


The Telegraph of To-Day, 


By Charles Barnard, describing the recent improve- 
ments in telegraphy, with twelve illustrations; 


Cotton and its Kingdom, 
By Henry W. Grady, with nine illustrations ; 
The Mormon Situation, 
By Judge ©. C. Goodwin, of the Salt Lake Tribune ; 


Two Serial Novels: 
Anne, 

By Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson ; 

A Laodicean, 
By Thomas Hardy ; 

Short Stories, 
By Kate Upson Clark and Amelia E. Barr ; 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 

Editor’s Easy Chair; 
Editor's Literary Record; 
Editer’s Historical Record; 
Editer’s Drawer. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography ,History,Fiction,and Poetry, at prices ran- 
ging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper and Brothers. 





ga” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, consurising the 
titles of between three and four thousand v 








SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
For OCTOBER. 


An Unusual Variety of Valuable and Interest- 
ing Articles. 


TIMELY PAPERS. —‘‘Old Yorktown,” 
an anecdotal and descriptive sketch, illustrated 
wy Blum and Pennell; ‘The New Phase of 

apoleonie History,” as viewed in the li - 
shed upon it by Lanfrey, Metternich, and 
musat; ‘A Plea for Railroads,” an Nobeeitio. 


tive and impartial vaper. 
ADVENTUR ree ‘*Bear-hunting in the 


South,’ a rsonal experience, strikingly illus- 
trated ; rimeval California,” an illustrated 
sketch of a vacation in the wilderness, 

FICTION.—‘‘ Queen Titania,” Boyesen’s 
novelette concluded; ‘“‘ Miss Asia’s Match,” a 
wot short story, by 1 Isabella ‘!’. Hopkins. 

—‘** Poetry in America,” a 
concise and valuable contribution by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman; “‘The Sonnet in English 
Poetry,” historical ‘and critical, by R. H. Stod- 
dard; ‘‘ Book Reviews; ”’ ete., ete. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—“ The Forests of 
the Sierras,”’ with illustrations by Swain Gif- 
ford, Smillie, Vanderhoof, and others; “ The 
Migration of "Birds; » « A’ New Moth” (Sme- 
rinthus Cablei), with an illustration engraved by 
Henry Marsh. 

BIOGRAPHY.—“ Aldus,” The First Edi- 
tor, by Theodore L. De Vinne, with illustra- 
tions Ernesto Rossi,’’ the celebrated Italian 
actor. 

PETER THE GREAT, “ Eugene Schuy- 
ler’s Illustrated History” is finished. This 
great work, it is expected, will be followed by 
a series of. papers by the celebrated Russian 
novelist, Ivan Targeene®l, on ‘‘ Russia of To- 


day. 
. BURNETT'S NEW te bho 
roca One Administration,” a Washin 
“~~ will begin in the November num 
ne rs 


be known as “ THECENTURY MAGAZINE. ™ 
Price, 35 cents, §4.00a year. Sold everywhere. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
(Formerly Scribner & Co. 0.) N New York. 


AG ENTS WANTED for the Standard Edition 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


3 STYLES &% parative yori <4 
LARGE TYPE\pages, Old and new versions 
New 


r) te istory of ihe 
From $1.00 to $7.00.) weom 
ras tosubscribers. The secret of successful canvass- 








e agent. for our 
(Mestion this pa paper. ] 
The HENRY BILL Publishing Co., 


Nor WICH, Conn. 


Necnp WirnourCuarce 


Rules and 





‘ for Koinne 
pene Purses, ies’ Caps, Laces, 
y address on seasieh of6 cts. in postage 


“THE BRAINERD RAPMELIQNG, Oy 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


ittens, 
mailed to 
Pha 


ete., = 





It contains the = history of his noble and grouttsl 
ete ion, Millions of 2 Sur 
r 


life of a martyred President. 
and extra terms to agents. Address. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$100 to $300 per Month to Agents. 
A new NOVELA UNT BOOK, indispensable to 
business men, For ee address 
H. W. PAMPHILON, 39 Bond St, New York City. 








will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


——— 


Address 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New ¥ New York. 


On Board the Rocket. 


By CAPT, ROBERT C, ADAMS. 


The story of an East India voy 





swith thrillin, 


incidents of life and amusing ao es. Illustrat, 
with ap priate pictorial we eight ieee and 
silver. Quarto, tubo; cloth, $1.50. 


_D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, — 


BOOKS. 


ie ste “OF LIBRARY 


Wonderfully Cheap. 


-D. R. NIVER, Atzany, N, Y. 
FOR SALE. 


One of the best and finest located farms in New 
Jersey, scones SS 132 acres. Send for a description. 
EEK MAN, South Branch, N. J. 
INK SEIS E SELECTIONS FOR AUTOGRAPH 
100 4 M for 3 cent stam 
ys D. PORTER & CO., Boston, Mass. 








ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf, They can »e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





you money. 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


x 


cross-stitch Patterns for 25c, A 
100 WORSTED ook’ot 100 Patterns for Wors- 
ewer. etc. yyy Sy yy | Pawar Biras. 

ke, Comic Desi . ele. 
Ke. eneh. ms bodies, A J. ¥. Designs, 8 Ai ynn, “Mass. 


~ DESIGNS FOR 


‘Art Needlework. 


Catalogue and Vv ige t list sent free on SPHaTOR bu 
5. W. TILTON & C co. N. 








Roofing F Felts, } Slate Mantels, 
Sheathing, | MANTELS | ated a2~ 
diodes Pitch, —e and 
Slate Flour, 
staterionr! PAINTS | “Paiute mixes, 
alls es, rea- 
Grates, dy for use on 
Heaters and ROOFING Houses, Barns, 
Ranges. Boats, Roofs ,éc 








a3” Circulars free, 


WILLIS BARTLETT. 
20 South Second St, Philadelphia, Ba 





voi een aval i in making inquiry. con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 





Sunday School Times. 


’ 


+ of the new series of “SCRIBNER,”’ ‘e . 








a 
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September 24, 1881.] 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 
B on Tuesday, Sept. 6th. Pa mp oy by — 
and tho ioe tee oe for eilebe or for 
ad udies ng ls nei Music; French ; 
Ger: he Seunticn hag b y and Desatiful the 
home, comfortable; the char se Y moderate. Special 
terms for ministers and candi 

.D, GREGORY. A, M., Phi D.. one: N. J. 


\okLbetatre AND COMMERCIAL LNSTITOTE, New 
Tatlite Bohol 


/ Haven, Conn., General 
tory to college, scientifig schiools, or business. Tho’ 
ning by military dfilling, gymnastics, e' 








physical t; 
Ample opportunity for athletic games. rowing, etc. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 irteenth St, 
Re- opened Sept. | 12th, J. Ww. FAIRES, | D. D., , Principal. 


During the past year, 


THE DEMAND FOR 


the graduates of the Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege, 108 South Tenth Street, Puiladelpbia, has been 
greatly in excess of the supply. The course of instruc- 
tion 1n this institution is practical, and fits yoane men 
and women for business. Careful individual train 

a large corps of experienced instructors; unsu 


facilities; F  yasraey can begin at any time, Illustrated 
circulars fr 


[REEHOLD NSIT INSTITUTE, Freehold, N.J. Estab- 
lished in 1844. Prepares young me = aes tor 
the best colleges and forbusiness, Re : Dr. 
McCosh and the 1 recuse of tt Colle oe 

G olden Hiil joni for You » adie Bric = 
X Conn, Address the princi EO mn. 
if averford College, Haverford Coll 


isfeipine’ "Oi 
Penn. R, R,, 9miles from Phi Sipista’ Uiider 
care of Friends od term 9h 


mo. Mth, Classical and entific Courses. 
ticulars. address Prof. a Ss Le a ad Prefect 
en’ 











THOMAS CHASE. LL. 


IMPORTANT £3 Baie MEET ESE 
CALENDAR of the NW ‘England Conserva- 
C9) e A 
tory and Coll one, of > = sent FREE. 
Apply to E. TO EE, Music 1, Boston, Mass. 
ADIES’ SEMINARY, Sonervih New J 
| # Languages, Music, Oratory. Send d for catalogue to 
ag Ry 


ee neem per foras aeigy Pre- 


or Business. 
tion prncave and Seveten, ted.» Bession be ns 


3, catalogue to od. 
x. Mxirk Taleott, Principal, Morgan Park, Cook ‘Ti 


E.vottrion “any” ORATORY 


PeriaDELPHt, Pa. 


Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 
departments. Thorou ugh and systematic culture in 
Voice, Enunciation and Actioa in their application to 
Conversation, Reading, Recitath onand Ora a Char- 
tered Mar¢h, 1875 ys Diplonias. Term, 
October 3. Seod for Catalogue ane Frespecenn to 


J. H. BECHTEL, Sec’y, 
ake and 1418 CHESTNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ws ESTNUT STREET SEMINARY for 
a. hey oy and Carer Kindergarten and 

Boys’ Preparatory Ciaes, 11e 707 Chestrut St., Philad’a, 

will re-open October 3, 1381. Miss M. B. Cochran, Prin. 


West Chestnut Street institute. 


nepal aes oe eee ves 
'’ + es! 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Worcester ster Academy, 


A School ms the _ first Reine Fons psa gaicad ey 3 
young men for college. Se ret or for Mosk. 


An able facul eel by 

East femeeesens ns ee tare ang the 
ou 

bose at Yui ma ‘Gentrina a fiboral education 

wil bo ata grat ee, in +... om $30.00 to 

niore th ban gina auranlly Opens August 30. Corres- 

. ry ®. N. LEAVENWORTH, 0, A.M., Principal. 


NSTITUTE OF TUR ¢ HOLY “ANGELS, Fort Lee 
N. J., directed by School Sisters de Notre Demme. 
Board, tuition, Freneh re German, inc 





























ing, bedul Soy nrsic extra. ye pa Sirs 

adiivess : er SNoawal Section Bis isters de Notre Dame. 

M®s S. GIBSON’S SC be FOR, une 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut S 


t. 
for the Fall seasion, Sent. 22. ia 9 Siteaat 


South Jersey Institute, 


Brrpe N. h Sexes. Climate mild. Very 
healthy, hy A thorough. H. K. TRasK, Prin, 


Is successfully y taught by 
SHORTHAND mail Send for a circular, 
yen Ne Agee rverk chy. 








AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY, 


Both sexes. Begins September 1. Fits for College or 
for ee Music, Painting and Drawing. Expenses 


low. A school every way worthy and inarearimgly #0. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. E. J. Avery, A. M., 


RIVERVIEWA eee 





hool for 
Drill, and Recreation dae proecs 
png Chart of college Reauletiot 
Ore 


‘SUPPLEE INSTITUTE |. 


FoR YOUNG LAD Phila., Pa. 1 

Best advantages in Euglish and no Hany che hare for 

lectnres, Latin, French, German and vocal m 

B. T, Supplee, A. M., and Mrs. Supplee, Principals." 
Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


poseenee = 3 Pa. {opens Bens Santee: 16 ry Civil Raginesting. 
Qhecpiaiey, @ to. ti 
Apply to lon a & 11 Sou’ Reeone an 











Philadeiphia, or COL. THEO. HYATT. Pres 
184i. MAPLEWOOD i88i. 
INSTITUTE for Yeu Pittsfield, 


Ladi 
Maass., offers BARE ADVANTAG in a loca- 
tion oo unriva roy beauty. Address Bev. 
©. V.SPEAR, Principal, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For young ladies and ntlemen, 18 miles west of 
P located on the Phila, & Balt. Central R. R. 
Courses of study, English, Scientific, and Classical. 
Students ran for U.S. Navaland Military Acade- 
mies, and the best American colleges. A thorough 
chemical department. Reading taught by a first-class 
elocutionist; penmanship by a professur, master of 
the beauties of theart. A home-like department for 
little rere 14 Instructors. JosEPH SHORTLIDGE. 
ne Cooene: A.M., Prin., Concordville, a Co. Pa. 


SS E. ELIZABETH “DANA 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH ROARDING ‘SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reopens 
September 21. Enlarged school-rooms and mna- 
aw? Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad- 








ntages in onary department. Board_and tuition 


in Enelish and Latin, $400 per annun- 
address the Principal. ve 











se — 
Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY ScHooL Times? Over forty thousand teachers of 


various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 


| ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that you will find the paper an enjoy- 


able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school . 


| HOW T0 GET IT. The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 

pared just now to subscribe for a full year, you can haye the paver 
sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If youlike, you ean fill and 
cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. 


Please send THE SunpDAY SCHOOL Times every week for three months to the féllowing 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 











WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
seribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 

HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From five to nine copies ‘in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen 
copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each, Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are'to use the paper. For twenty-five cents peF copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of a club. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
COLLEGE AT HOME. 


a Ee MEN who have lacked e Fy hy Fawention ; Bis pera ~- MEN who want to read up tn lines of fh Liters 
and Art 6 ceesal, Moraes who want to keep with their 
thildren: i in th the acquisition of an Fabs oh Youre > ence ve leisure and. do not know what to do 
with it. All these would do well to learn about the 
“Ch Literary and Scientific Circie.”’ 


Time for Reading Required, 40 paiaees® Length of Course, 4 rs; Annual Fee for Tuiti 50 
cents; Cost of Books, between ® and $a y: Dip oe ? Bpeciat Urses ; +s beaut 


Diploma; — Seals fo 
inspiring CoLLEGE aT Home. For further in information, adi 
“Office of the ©. L. S. C., Plainfield, MN. J.” 


NINE DAILY. PAPERS, 


WITH THE ABRIDGED PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NEW ENGLANDS.S. ASSEMBLY, 


JUST HELD AT 














THE 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. (Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Conductor), 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 


FIFTY CENTS. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO EBEN SHUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 


a ate  —1881.— eed 
Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 
and Chairman of A... Executive Committee of the International -achool Convention. 


Feiso: Gap, sun toon Keep ein aaah Tome Paks wofton 


ese class-books are to meet 
day school work of t the p present day, ona to enabie the 
ears’ actual 








he requirements 
emis indicate the work which each scholar periprmne, Tae hav & toon several y 
SEAepT atin ol Wana bbar EY awe SB a RTWB Cee a oe oy a 
es 
Soe how York Gun@ay-achool Association, 34 Fourth Avenue, New York. . - - 
TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS. Paper Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 
discount to schools desiring a number of copies. 
PRIMARY CLASS RECOBD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 


Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 
WANTED in to m the Uni tates. IT * 
AN AGENT “sian. Send 25 cont: for Sample Sheet, and Special forma, 


SOMETHING OF REAL VALUE. 
Everybody's Sheet of Ready Information for only 25 cents. 


(I™ CLUBS OF FIVE, 20 CENTS.) 


The contents of a 200-page book on one sheet, for 

ready reference. It contains the correct spelling 

of 25,000 words. 20,000 synonymous words. 2,000 

words of like pronunciation. Rules for Hing 

and punctuation, Using capital letters, and rules 

for letter writing. Being on one sheet it brings 

The 20,000 synonyms are alone worth the price of the sheet. A few examples need but be given to ilius- 

trate tts value. For ‘‘ Waste” there are 15 synonyms: ‘devastation, ravage, spoil. desolation, destruction, 
haves, consum tion, dissipation.-To Waste: spend, expend, dimnipaie, 0 
destrouy.’ Aavs uable to aden. teachers, 
writers, and cvery 
@S5e., postpeld; im clubs 











lavish, and 
scholars, edito respondents, short-hand 
writes, as it Is a ited and os carried in ay Price, only 
five, 20 cents, Address, ATE FPUB., CO,, 632 N. Sth St., Philad’a. 


EDUCATIONAL, 

Seden'e fe pr oxaination, Anna Le 7 

ae D. cre eptember Ba Waukesha Co, Wis.” 

Lake School, **ssmtsutias: 

boys, High scholarship, with h strict military dis- 
cipline, ealth and recreation b 


pease co, rith field 














or 
town or tanec annum, 
W.aw AML. Principal. 
\{ 188 E. J. MA and School 
ye ung 


, at Newburgh, 
c+ er A ~~ 2. Pee Ry thor- 
Best ad mt and M 


EACeTTON raee San IQUE. 
4 Classes and private cathy a Fall term begins 
October 5, aS. oy" 0 ona 








c = 1, 
1523 Chestnut! tre elphia. 
ASE AGENT: WANTED for . eat aud Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and B ae. LT re reduced 


33 per cent. National Pabitahting Con Phila., Pa. 


NEWSPAPERS ane PERIODICALS. 
Single subscriptions to any at wholesale 
rates, references. ed 1869. ns A 


catal 2,507 Subscription 
‘Agency, Dwight, Tlinols, EH. iA RENTON, PM, 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 








REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION. 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 


Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage. Send 5 cents for samples of any two 
exercises on list, or 15 cents for sample of each. 


Address JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Cheatput ft., Philedelohia, Pa 


~~ DOR. WARNERS = &#=~— 
CORALINE CORSETS. 
BONED WITH A NEW MATERIAL, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 
A Beward of $10 


will be paid for every cor- 
set in w the Coraline 









ordi 
tic, le. and very com- 
je. and t 
ed tre cold, heat, or moist- 
mall for Health 


or or Nurel eae $1.50; 
Jorailbe ees. Flexible 


without a riv: 

double heel and toe. Wil n out of order, and 

girls and boys 10 to 15 years ola ¢ operate them. For full 
particulars address J. 


505 Chestnut Bt, adelphia, Pa. 
(Or 204 West Fourth'8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TILTON’S DECORATIV! 
“J ered eee malt for we os by 


8. 
re with directions for coloring, A | ft appli- 
caulon, 


BYRN’S} POCKET MICROSCOPE. 






pec ~iovee Pranemepcae ig om Mh ‘ay 
in Fogelen n Substancesin e 
ounds, examines 


WANTEDI “Ad 
M. L. BYRN. &® Nassau Sz., N. ¥, 


BEATS ria tear deta 
USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. 














We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisuze, 





725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY scnoot. Tim TIMES. Published weekly 
Wy ¥ tollowing rates, which incinde postage. 
* bios to one nddress............ 
hyd one address........+« 1 
wo pilin So ne address... 00 


eleees Mihai eek nate ieckes > ta 
ee oe 











at the expiration of the 
bret bers he aretiensty 
they wish it t, Kvanly g hn odo 
sent, All 


to renew either a single or club 
,in connection with which his name has 


rive ihe name of the person to whom the paper or 
PiJabecribers to in Introduce The Times to thelr 
coples sent free from this 


office to any ad 








Shot yeas oat 
mon 
10 copies, three months, 
(HE QUESTION LEAR. A. A separate 
Sunday. on writing 
written answers to questions on 
100 copies, one month 
100 . ” ons 
than 100 copies at same rate. “Gide et taxon 
r less than one calendar month. 


eames BRITAIN. 


eae oe birt At 
Fe ty ing prepaid. to any 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


The uniform ad 
ee Babess kB lin 
time or more, 
‘ and 
ge extra 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














c BINCK Boards 


“7 
[L.B.M°CLEES&CO 
' $288 ARCH St PHILADELPHIA 


See 


Piano Patterns for Sale. 


A good Plate Pattern and Key Scale and three 
Casesin Varnish readytor plate, and many other 
po wed v am Hav @ other Saatsess, ons ves to 
close this, chance po start epcmak 
Address WILT LIAM Mera RRA AN 
6 W. Fay cite St.,Sy poco Fe Zot New York, 


ups ac 


m Wack "& CO, M 
way, New ‘York. 











e yevisiting 
»»\ Philadelphia 
| C : . you will find, 


This Invitation (\ ree 


. | among.othér places 
of interest, the..Grand 


Carpets, China, Furniture, etes) Tlic 
last addition is a large and - beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is frec. 


Fr \'h Depot well worthy of a 
\ OW \al visit, Its floor and gallery 
spaces now cover over. three 
mi \\! acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
0 The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Klectric-Light Machinery, 

are also worth seeing. 

There is a Liinch-Room in the building. Vallises, 
baskets and pagkages can be left in charge of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 

Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 
they please. 


Nore.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by mail, from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon. request, address 
Jonn WANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 














SAFE PROMPT 


.,.. _ PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHI 


ewer oe bbe Sn death-rate. hime rater le, chert form of policy. “Liberality . od 
accommodation to policy-holders, Conservative management. Strict business meth 


LIBERAL 





_ GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS. Applytothe Company. 
ANALOGIES; ‘SIMILES, etc., 
ILLUSTRATING 
150 FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BIBLE. 
Bound in one. vdlume; and called. are OABINET oF VL be Adc 


w| [5 CHOICE ANECDOTES, 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS 


HOWARD GANNETT, PusBLisHER, Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts, 





Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Brancu Orrices: 1199 Broadway, near 2th Bt., New York ; 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St., cor 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
nerience of fifty years and facilitied Gnegualed by any other Establishment, we may justly 
claim to be the First Dyeing Establishment in this @Oantry, Ladies’ Dresses Cleaned or ~ | ed in a superior 


With an ex 


manner. Gentlemen's Coats, Pants, and Vests Dyed without one apart. Also cleaned and pressed by 
experienced Bushelmen and -_— within three days. Lace Curtains mA, NEEM ae received 
aud rewmrued bree rent oe Pr 








It is mmaniiest that from "G6o! ldkitbs 
QNLY can ant a Vegetables be obtained. 
THE CHAR ,ANDBRETHS’ SEEDS has 
been substantiated bexond Pau uestion. 
They are the OTA ND r quality: 
Flocht 2 1500.acres in Gander n y Beed Crone. under our own cul- 
tivat 
Seeds sgnt by mail. Drop us. postal card for prices and 


Ke ded yeh) yay Avid sins it & so 
(Foun } : Vin SAN sth Si. Philadeippl, 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & Co.'s 


UMBRELLAS. 


FOR SALE ‘BY "THE BEST DEALERS. 


20,000. EW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 
cents, 8 cents. TAPESTRY centa, el. 4 BODY 
INGRAINS. {3s 60 bar ee BRUSSELS, és one . BRUSSELS, $1.35 to $1.75. 
WILTON and moa Go rod. Value, at all prices. 
MATTINGS in great variety. All prices. 








8, NORE EM, Las UM Go, 


REBVE L. KNIGHT. 122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


oe | iA ite big sales proven itself to be the most popular Singing BOOK for Sunday- 
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KNOWING AND TRUSTING. 
[By A. A. Procter.] 


I think if thou eouldst know, 
O soul that will complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain, 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearcr those longe 2d-for things 
We seek for now in vain,— 


| I think thou wouldst rejoice, and not complain. 


I think if thou couldst see, 

With thy dim mortal sight, 
How meanings, dark to thee, 

Are shadows hidin light ; 
Truth’s efforts e aaa and vexed, 
Life’s purpose all perplexed ,— 

If thou couldst see them right, 


| I think that they would seem all clear, and 


wise, and bright. 


And yet thou canst not know, 
And yet thou canst not see ; 
Wisdom and sight are slow 
In poor humanity. 
If thou couldst trust, poor soul ! 
In Him who rules the w hole, 
Thou wouldst find peace and rest. 


| 
Wisdom and sight are well, but trust is best, 


LOVE BETTER THAN LOGIC. 


From asermon by Leonard W. Bacon, D.D.] 


The a a Pepe by which we climb to 
the knowledge of the Infinite Spirit are 
mountains that separate us from any rela- 
tion with him of child-like prayer and 
mittial love; bnt a trustful faith can say 
to these mountains, * Be ye removed, and 
and it shall be 
done. 

Have you ever pondered that dark mys- 
tery of human nature, the origin of the 
frightful idolatries of India? It seems to 
be proved that they have their beginning, 
not through development from some form 
of fetishism, baser and coarser still, but by 
degradation from the most refined aril 
abstract speculations on the infinity, the 
spirituality, and the immutability of ‘God : 
the fact is one that blocks the way of recent 


{seience in some of its most interesting 
| tendencies. 


No subtler metaphysics. is 
taught to-day in the lecture-rooms of Cam- 
bridge and New Haven than was taught 
long centuries ago by Hindoo sages, who 
enthroned their divinity in everlasting, 
impamive repose, far beyond the reach ot 
affection, sympathy, or prayer, until the 
needy millions cried out, stifling, famish- 
ing, “Give us a God to love to worship, 
eat ’ and, for lack of answer, be- 
em to the "forest, or the quarry, or 
the mine, to the carver, "and the smith, and 
made them gods that were no gods. So 
little can argument of philosophy hold us 
back, you and me, at such a time as this, 
when the stress of life comes down upon 
us, and the cravings of the soul grow 
strong ! 

Iam bringing tothe eltar of God my 
offering,—my poor little offering of thank- 
fulness and prayer. Here have I my little 
bundle of anxieties, cares, troubles,—it 
may be the concerns and anxieties of a 
nation, shuddering in fear and sorrow ; it 
may be the distress and terror of some 
sorely afflicted little household ; it may be 
the secret bitterness of some humble ‘and 
contrite spirit,—in any case, a matter how 
infinitely small, when measured by the 
scale of immensity and eternity; but, oh, 
how greatathing tome! And there meets 
me, in the way, a philosopher. “And 
what, forsooth, have you there? Show it 
me, now.’ And I-unroll before him my 
little bundle of griefs, of cares, of pains, 
of sicknesses, of fears, of forebodings,——a 
handful of myrrh from a troubled heart, a 
sprig. of frankincense from a grateful spirit. 

And this, then, is what you would bring 
to lay before the Infinite, the Eternal, the 
Omniscient, the Unchangeable God 1” 
And each great title strikes my heart with 
discouragement and dread. pis 3 is what 
you would bring to him in prayer and 
deprecation! But do you not know that 
all this is part of a perfect’ system,—that 
it is all fixed by laws of nature, which no 
prayer cin ¢hange or suspend, without up- 
setting the constitution of the universe? 
You would lay before God your wretched 
plight to move his pity. Tush! did he not 
cana all this a hundred thousand years 
ago, ere ever the earth was?” And I can- 
not gainsay him, and I will not cease to 
pray. But, by and by, the’ philosopher 
himself comes face to’ face with some of 
the overwhelming things in human life 
and human death. He hangs with tears 
and wringing of hands over some cradleful 
of childish anguish, and shrinks before 
what the laws of nature, the system of the 
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universe, are doing,—so pitiléas 
to prayer, so blind to agony ; and } eee 
ye and cries, “My God, my God!” 
his reason is not one whit the less 
rr because his love and faith ate also 
true and strong. The awful wonder of 
God’s unchangeable wy abides ; but 
out of cloud and darkness bréaks forth, 
oh, what a 90 of ny Tove! 


WHERE TO UTILIZE THE 
CHURCH’S TALENT. 
[By Professor 8 J. Wilson. } 


One of the problems for Christendom to 
solve is this: How can the latent talent of 
the church be developed and made avail- 
able? It is a most. important question. 
That this talent is not developed and made 
available is a most palpable fact. Some 
denominations succeed in this matter bet- 
ter than others, but in all there isa lament- 
able defect, and in consequence of this the 
church — lamely, not putting forth a 
tithe of her real strength. Letthe church 
thus arise as she should, every talent un- 
earthed and employed, every soldier of the 
cross at his post, on the wall or in the 
ranks,—let the church thus arise, and 
the earth will shake beneath her conquer- 
ing tread. 

Vhat could be more admirably adapted 
to the development of this latent talent 
than the Sunday-echool ? Here all. can 
find employment. Some of the most effi- 
cient lay talent in the church ‘has thus 
been developed. Men who began with 
their class in the Sunday-school have risen, 
by successive steps, until they occupy 
positions of national and of world-wide 
influence. There is talent enough buried 
in the earth or wrapped up in napkins to 
make the church arise and shine like the 
sun in theheavens, There is powerenough 
slumbering unused to pull down the whole 
fabric of iniquity and lay its proud towers 
in the dust. 

Teachers should learn to qualify them- 
selves for their office and its duties. The 
should not only study the word of God, 
but should also study the dispositions of 
children. They should make themselves 
adepts at imparting instruction,—in win- 
ning and retaining the affection and confi- 
dence of their classes. The highest attain- 
ments, the most brilliant talents, are not 
too good to be devoted to this services: The 
state has her normal schools; why should 
not the church have hers also?, ere 
ought to be a trained and diseipling 
of teachers, who are not only quali for 
the service, but who have an enthusiasm 
in it,—who will bring with themian ardor 
that. will diffuse the warmth and.life of 
spring where now reigns, the -dreariness of 
winter. Some pagan nabione cope ecrated 
new buildings by enclosing. a Jiying child 
in the masonry of the foun ing el 
far in advance of that mite Mal Dut 
there is a time coming when our iridiffer- 
ence to the intellectual and moral ¢on- 
dition of the millions of children in the 
land will be regarded with almost as much 
horror as we now ree ard the pagan atrocity 
that entombed a in solid 
masonry. bed ring all that has 
been done, much remains to be done; and 
it behooves the church to address herself 
to the work as she has ain a aur 





WHAT FAITH Is. 


[By the Rev. C. .H. Spurgeon.} 
Faith exists in various degrees, 


accord- 
ing to the amount of knowledge, or other | 


cause. Sometimes faith is little more than 
a Ban ov clinging to Christ; ‘a sense of 
erice, anda willingnessso to depend. 
Ww en you are down at the seaside, you 
will see the limpet sticking to the rock ; 
our little friend, the ee does not know 
much, but he clin e cannot tell us 
much about what he i is clinging to, he is 
not op onpece with the geological forma- 
tion of the rock, but he clings, He has 
found something to cling to, that is his 
little bit of knowledge, and he ‘uses it by 
clinging to the rock of his salvation ; it is 
the limpet’s life to cling. Thousands of 
God’s peoptie have no more faith than this; 
they know enough to cling to Jesus -with 
ae heart a soul, and this suffices, 
gives to his people the propens 
to cling. Look s Poop at toe Wea. 
grows in your garden. Perhaps it hasfal- 
len down upon the gravel walk. Lift it 
up against the laurel or the trellis, or put a 
stick near it, and it catches hold ‘directly, 
use there are little hooks ready pre- 
pared with which it grasps anything which 
comes in its way; it was meant to grow 
upwards, and so it is provided with ten- 
drils. Every child of God has his tendrils 


|p tied andht 
wit ichhe hod t and rae 
promises. Though this is a - 
sort of faith, it is a very comp te aoa 
effectual form of it, and, in fact it is the 
heart of all faith, and ‘that to Which we 
are often driven ” when Wé “are “Iii deep 
trouble, mn when On or ‘ga 

spirit. e can.cling when, we can do 
nome élse, and that is the Very soel \of 
ait 

Another form of faith is this, in which a 
man de epends upon another from a knowl- 
edge of the superiority of that other, and 
follows him. «A blind man trusts. himself 
with his guide because he knows that his 
friend can see, and trusting, he walks where 
his guide conducts him. This is as good 
an image of faith as well can be; we know 
that Jesus hasabout him merit, and power, 
and blessing which we do not ss, and 
therefore we gladly trust ourselves to ‘him, 
and he never betrays our confidence. 
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A Book. for Kvery Superintendent. 


A MODE, L SUPE, RINTEND ENT. A sketch of the li 








fe and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than “A Model Superintendent.” 
It. shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how:he did it. A few commendations of it are given below. 


From The New York Herald. 


“A book that should be read na 7 all Bunday-school 
managers, without regard to 
From The New York ene 


* His methods pirating: sai ml 
efiective, are minutel: by ae. 
fe isécribed the teacher, as w 





ng @ Valuable 
an ple of rare sense and che, aa onergy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 
From The Bvening 


ies reo Spy aE 
eh oF pny comann ground tor pot Bnd process 


th Inge lomsons feltntat and effec- 
tive pnd ncoates aeennten ot worthy cause,” 
From The New York Times. 


‘ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 


Sa muneates are, 





thems Mr. bull’s yolume wt in 
ag 4 of and ‘make | Sa 
iretig ta fundapensh ce ca ist 
esting and profitab! "g 

From The Boston Evening Traveller. 


eth ir een placed im the hands of 








Be tearathae gqene 


a Hane 


haa not given, 8 one-id view ot 
delineated 80 that 
to.enln a clear iden of the man aa he 








was, not 
school, ain wes te a his dally and avooe- 
From The Apringfield Republican. 
% in its faith ineati if Mr. 
Seiten et ieee 
ie as an il pattern in 
school as shown . Haven’s long experi- 
ence, zealous activities, and practical methods.”’ 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
ns as the Sunday-school needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 


en . The 
and it is likely from its manner and su 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 
From The Philadelphia Press. 
“A model a what poy pe 


9 of Lo, ‘man 


ie 





From The Hartford CowranG 
“ The volume is age 
cible English, and with rectness that 

holds the attention to the narrative from beginnin 
d. eat serv be, 
tance to se- 


tory is one that will be of 


its which be to an 


inter ih th Ifare and progress of th 
n the welfare an of the wor 
gun by Ralk Hs 
From The Providence Journal, 
“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
& model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 


es just one hundred years ago.” 


y por It in realit ves a history of - 
method of doing good Int not only Mr 
Haven's cS perience, pul Riso r,, mbull’s, the 

editor of he Sunday Schoo! Tt Times.” 


From The Utica + 9 ae Herald, 
“The book is an 1 nstructive one. 

well saysin his preface, ‘ the best workin: 
Sunday-school wkperintendenta is—a m 


e means of show- 


as by I viva demonstrations how a superi 


noble w 
and htful e 


and 
pleasant and wholesome,” 
From The Christian Advocate, New York. 
“ The book should go amo’ 
teachers of the young everyw 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


t to be in e 
ms and other 
happy and favorable to all 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 
“We hardly per, ot t © volume which so pleasant! 


= as — roduces a novice to the meth: 
ave — introduced, by that sanctifi 
ena which Mr. Ha 


written in excellent, tor- 
engages = 


called special blograp _ 


en earth works, with Qn between th An | i 


one 
,be- 


As Mr. Trumbull 
model for 
el superin- 


ittle ‘Volum: with that nie just ublished by “the 
e e 

and written by H. Clay Trum Tecate 1, the editor 

‘times. In sketebing th the life ot 


fet =_—e. a a, © Dapday aenne noes On C extraordinary 


ay ott the young, and the 
ere,” 


The book ough every Sabbath-school 
library, While sfotemammeatn opuld us Garvlaed ey on pcos 
Roa athe erg ee 
n ° 
especially good.” ~ 


ven was liberally 


this volume.” 


Fromthe Rév. Richard Newton, D.D., of the Interna- 


| endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools,” ’ 


From The Christian Union, New York. 
“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 


tional Lesson Committee, 


.o This 
the press 








“T wish acopy of 
jd ons in the han 
er in the country.” 


From the Rev, Perr Pendens, D.D., F the Inter- 
national Lesson Comm 


“Your book must soaed essential service to the 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved.” 


From the Rev, James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian in Board of Publication, 


“ Your portraiture of an active business man dks 
@ superintendent’s work trul 
show many & man how, th 
same. 


From John E. Searles, Jr 
tive committee of the Ih nlernational 
vention, 


econ ‘ive ides ** 
teach 


commend ft to all of ous 
and studying.” 


is Mr. ‘davon’ best epitaph. 
ven’s 
intendent.” < 
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tendent.’ It shows what a man has already done, “This book shotld be in the library of every Sun- 
rose of giving directions to show what ought to be | day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-sch 
pone porn a nt en mah TT ke a bone 
ry y F es the price o' 
x He ps ptante sad odel tenden 4 this the book to every ‘supe ent and teaches who is 
book oe ne al. ae fies a an laboring in such a while every worker in ‘A 
tells gy exh methods, | Cit Bunday-écbool "x w w 1 also be helped 
ves, besid @ precise forms and exercises by the chapter on that topic. To advanced workers 
whi he used, ted 95 ably and intelligently, — and all desirin to increase the effi of their 
poseatan i itself such valuable characteristics, t Sunday-school, t on ‘Methods and Hel: 
vo msg ah 1 be widely useful.” a will be, ithe centre of ot he e boo 4 
From Religious Richmond, Va. € 0 su 5 now of no better 
“The Model Saperintendent’ has never been de- SARER, 68 THO schoo! work, * 


From pag —— net Sytenpet). 
k among all -Y~ 
go snd tana Pag 


aati 


Pon! re he  welbie Teacher areal an nell 
“We ney soso 


io there ts eae 
ing’the m most 8 , one —— by th ta ot our 
t to zeal h ot only all superintenden 
but teachers pacers; will find the book Sapulerty 


su. tendent 
nee to be is well. but oe nebat, a superintr true 
cuperiniend 4 his life 


is better. ... Others 
be hel by this book. 
ers as one worth owalng 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 
bull has chosen a title for his book that 
ial eine nelive benevok hiniife 
ve, en 
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Sunday.school Con- 
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-school workers. 


| From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren. 

“It is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story. 
of what an earnest, devoted su erintendent actually 
was, It is written in a compact but warm style, and is 
rich in every ry pene * with } yeaanre suggestion to super- 





From The Suntey School Magazine Methodist Epis- 
J South), 
se wesieintaee and simple methods employed by this 
good man are used by the author to illustrate 
the ‘Principles and duties of the superintendent's 
The narrative is interesting, and the lessons 
drwy from it by the experienced and facile pen o/ 
Trumbull are ex ngly instructive.” 
From The Sunday School Helper ( Universalist). 
“The work is one which it wonld do good to every 
superintendent and teacher to read and digest, and 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Latheran), 

“We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 

From The tical Sunday Schoo! Teacher (Evan 
gelical A. ion). 

“We have read the book with intense interest, an‘ 
would advise all who wish to become ‘ model superin 
tendents,’ and alt who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is ike, to get this book and read it.” 
From The Watchman, Boston. 

“He Saat his own plans and methods, which 
by his zeal, perseverance and wisdom, he 

n the face of difficulties, and 

Opposition which would have disheartened many 
workers.”’ 
From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 

among those who are seeking the best, , Methods by 
: which to discharge this important office. 
From The Independent, New York. 

ceaune Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu- 

and « itodel Su promoter of Sunday-schools, has 

t Oat inte ‘A Model Superintendent’ a mass of sugges- 

ions and Chee of use to superintendents such 
as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. And 
this beet been done with great skill—not in a didactic 
way - A, A —s Ryo & crystallize about a 

Haven, one of the 
most A, dig and and noble business men that Con- 
necticut ever p’ 
From The Christian Intelligencer, New York, 

“A living gictere of the study, the versatility, t 
earnestness, the prayerful and persevering toil, whine 
are essential toa proper discha: pe = the high ministry 
of a Sabbath-school superintende 
From The Advance, Chicago. 

“ Weheartily recommend the book to Sunday-school 

tendents. A — pre adorns the volume 
and tells its story almost in advan 
From the Christian poms) vale CG ~ li 

“We recommend Pandey sane! workers to get this 

delightful biographical sketch.” * 








Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Active Agents Wanted 


b og Quick Sales and Big Profits for 
BURNS, Publisher, T17 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT'S VEST POCKET RECORD 


FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE ; 


OUNTAINING ATTENDANOE, OONTRIBUTIONS, ETC., ARRANGED TO 
SHOW TWO YEARS” RECORDS ON OPPOSITE PAGES, THUS ° 


ALWAYS ALLOWING A COMPARISON OF THE 
PRESENT YEAR WITH THE PAST. 


PRICE, ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


EBEN SHUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 


are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently Inserted, 
the publisher will refund to gubsoribers any money that they lose thereby. ” 





DEST WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS ane rouro on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


™ MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REGATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Aart. 
ManTion THiS PAPER. Sr. PAUL, MINN. 
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- Jef clgh =e 
LAU OF IMMIGRATION. 
RICHMOND, VA 


FAY S BUILDING MATERIA 

For Roofs, Walls and Caffings in place « of plaster; 
made also into ope ~— — Samples an 
Cireular per mail. Te Camdon, N. J. 
ONE MAN CAN D0 wa WORK OF TWO” 
WITHTHE OL.IPFPFPaER 


wo SAWING 
MACHINE 


tried b; ds, who p it**the best, 
and cheapest machine ever offered.” 


Pen bia Sharyn Tcaeare aa 
J. EK. SHEPARD & O©O., Cincinnati, 0. or St. Louis, Mo. 
/ BARLOW'S | 2s Wane Biv | 


INDIGO BLUE| 3 ee | 


Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech- Loade 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
Best stamp for Sur New 
Illus. Catalo; 


“.POWPLL & @9~, 92g Main Ftreet, CIN twat eae 
































In ordering goods, or in melas te inquiry 





concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige satin’ tadene as well as the 
advertiser, saw the adver: 
tisement in Gecday School Noe. 








